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THE CIVIL SERVICE ASSEMBLY 


HE Civil Service Assembly of the United States and 

Canada is an association of public agencies, officials, and 
private citizens engaged or interested in public personnel ad- 
ministration. The constituent public agencies of the Assembly 
are civil service commissions and boards, or personnel offices 
serving a particular governmental department or division. 
They serve national, state, and local governments of the 
United States, and Dominion, provincial, and local areas in 
Canada. The Assembly was organized in 1906 by officials and 
others actually engaged in civil service and other public per- 
sonnel activities in order to provide mutual help in meeting 
common problems and to improve public personnel adminis- 
tration. A Headquarters Office has been established at 1313 
East 6oth Street in Chicago, Illinois, to serve as a clearinghouse 
for information on public personnel matters. 


































A Projected Philosophy of 


Public Administration 


HAROLD E. STASSEN 





KNOW that we are all deeply conscious 

of the fact that a terrific challenge is be- 

ing made to our whole free way of life. 
We recognize that the challenge of the Axis 
and its ideology is not simply a challenge 
of Axis armies and navies to the armies and 
navies of our country and the United Na- 
tions. It is not simply a challenge of military 
might versus military might; but in a very 
real sense, the challenge takes the form of 
total war. Total war means also a challenge 
between the productive means of the Axis 
nations and of the United Nations—between 
the systems of labor, the systems of manage- 
ment, and the systems of agriculture of the 
Axis nations, as opposed to those systems 
and rights of labor, management, and of agri- 
culture in our free way of life. Total war 
also involves a challenge from the govern- 
ments of the Axis nations to the governments 
of the democratic and United Nations. It 
presents a challenge of efficiency and effec- 
tiveness in doing a job by the methods of 
the governments of the nations opposing us, 
and those of America and her Allies. 

No one needs speak of the great stakes 
in this challenge and in this struggle. We 
recognize their extreme significance. How 
important is it, then, that we gravely con- 
sider the importance of that challenge and 
its relation to every phase of our life, of our 
activity, as contrasted to those same phases 
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of life and of activity under the ideology of 
totalitarianism. We must make government 
under democracy more efficient, effective, 
and thorough than government is under the 
totalitarian systems, if we are to avoid pay- 
ing an extra price in some other part of this 
conflict. 

May I state parenthetically to you now 
that in my discussion with you this noon I 
will speak quite frankly and informally, giv- 
ing you the viewpoints that I have, not in the 
sense that you should agree with those I ex- 
press, but rather that I believe the very basis 
of the functioning of our system lies in frank 
presentation of viewpoints and in discussing 
and thinking them through. Out of this pro- 
cedure comes the best answer that our peo- 
ple—indeed, our way of life—can give. View- 
points I express, developing through my li- 
mited experience in government and in its 
activities, might themselves change as I go 
through new experiences, but if we are to 
contribute to progress, reasons and view- 
points should be plainly discussed as we pro- 
ceed with a consideration of our problems. 


DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT AND THE MERIT 
SYSTEM 


| IS my viewpoint that government—the 
science of government, the mechanics of 
government—in the democracies has not 
progressed as rapidly as has the science of in- 
dustry, the science of transportation, the 
science of communication and, yes, even the 
science of warfare. We have not reached the 
point of having made the same progress in 
governmental procedures, in the mechanics 
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of the effective leadership of the people un- 
der a democracy, that has been made in the 
fields of science. I think one of the reasons 
for this is that we have been prone to say that 
some of the inefficiencies and delays that we 
experience represent the price we pay for 
the freedom and the rights and liberties of 
our individual citizens. I think that in most 
instances it is a price we need not pay for 
the preservation of those rights and liberties. 
In fact, it frequently comes to the point 
where we could much better preserve the 
rights and liberties of our people if we could 
increase the efficiency and the effectiveness 
of governmental procedures and govern- 
mental action. 

I believe and have believed that one of 
the keystones to effective and efficient gov- 
ernment, and progress in the science of gov- 
ernment, is the development of public per- 
sonnel administration through civil service 
and merit system plans. I say that now. I 
said it to the entire people of this state five 
years ago. The people of this state believe 
in it and are holding firmly to it. We have 
reached the point where anyone, regardless 
of political viewpoint, starts out with the as- 
sumption that complete, thorough, civil 
service administration is the very basis on 
which we go forward. 

I emphasize the importance of civil serv- 
ice not so much exclusively for its own re- 
sults, but because I think that effective pub- 
lic personnel administration pays a greater 
dividend for what it then permits to be done 
in a democracy in terms of the efficient func- 
tioning of government. This dividend is 
even larger than its own great contribution 
through the ability of the employees secured 
through its procedures. Before civil service 
systems were established in a large number 
of our governments, and as the people en- 
deavored through their legislative bodies to 
guard against the arbitrariness of officials 
and the avarice of the spoils system, there 
grew up in this country what might be 
called many-headed administrative depart- 
ments. Very frequently there was to be 
found in administrative situations, three- 


members boards, or commissions of five. 
One of the reasons that these were devel- 
oped to perform administrative functions 
was a desire to protect the employees from 
the arbitrariness or wilfulness of a single 
administrative officer who might cause dis- 
location and inefficiency. 

Thus we observed the tremendous devel- 
opment in government at all levels, of ad- 
ministrative powers residing, not in individ- 
uals, but in groups of three or five members 
serving staggered terms, with the occasional 
provision that members must represent dif- 
ferent parties. We recognize, of course, the 
separate nature of the functions of those 
boards which are of the distinctly semi- 
legislative or quasi-judicial type, or where 
they are in the policy-making field. But it is 
my judgment that administrative boards 
cannot function with the speed, the eff- 
ciency, the directness, the clear-cut precision 
that is needed under modern conditions in 
a democracy. Consequently, I believe that 
effective civil service removes the conditions 
that to a great degree originally inspired this 
philosophy of many-headed administrative 
organizations and makes possible the com- 
plete safeguarding of the rights and liberties 
of individual people—the safeguarding of 
the employees, and through them the safe- 
guarding of the people’s rights. I believe 
that it is most important to have these 
people’s rights fully safeguarded, and yet 
have clear cut lines of administrative re- 
sponsibility with single-headed administra- 
tive directors. 

I believe that the failure to make this 
correction in administrative procedures con- 
currently with the development of merit 
procedures has been one of the greatest 
causes of delays, inefficiency, slowness of ac 
tion, uncertainties, conflicts and wavering 
policies of government in free countries. It 
stands out very sharply in contrast to other 
forms of government. But if we have civil 
service procedures, then we need not feat 
establishing clear lines of command for the 
sake of modern efficiency. I believe that the 
people of the country realize this and, when 
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it is presented to them, do recognize the im- 
portance of it. 


Tue NEED For PusBLic UNDERSTANDING 


F COURSE, there might be some reluc- 
O tance to accept some of these proce- 
dures, both in civil service and in the corol- 
lary improvements in administration, on 
the theory that, even if they are all right, the 
people would not be for them if they didn’t 
understand them, and that you cannot on 
that basis build an effective political organi- 
zation that can cause the administration 
which puts into effect steps of that kind to 
be continued in power by the people. 

Here again, I think that many political 
leaders have lost sight of the advance of 
science that has given us the radio and other 
modern methods of communication with 
the people as a whole. The tremendous im- 
provement in the rapidity with which the 
public press reaches the entire populace has 
removed the necessity for relying upon pass- 
ing down procedures and information 
through political organizations, and has 
made possible the development, on a differ- 
ent basis, of public personnel administra- 
tion. It means, of course, that those methods 
of communication with the people asa whole 
must be used, and used effectively, if we 
are to shift over to a definite, modern, efhi- 
cient type of governmental administration. 
It means that the people must thoroughly 
understand proposals concerning civil serv- 
ice and other phases of public administra- 
tion before such proposals are enacted, and 
not simply that we make an effort to sell the 
citizenry afterward. 

I know that you will pardon a brief ref- 
erence in that regard to the experience in 
this state. The Minnesota Civil Service 
Council, a federation of some eleven differ- 
ent organizations, worked together as a body 
interpreting to the people of this state, some 
four years ago, the importance of civil serv- 
ice, of improved administration, and all of 
its implications. This body, representing 
farm and labor organizations, public groups, 
Junior Chambers of Commerce, veterans 


groups, P.T.A.’s, the League of Women 
Voters, and others, carried on an educational 
campaign among the people—an interpre- 
tive campaign that was apart from the cam- 
paigns of any of the political parties. The 
Civil Service Council endeavored to de- 
velop the idea of the merit system in terms 
that would be grasped by the public. Civil 
service was to become a “keystone of state 
administration” and contribute to public 
administration with centralized responsibili- 
ties and authorities. 

On the basis of that element in the inter- 
pretation to the people, it was possible to 
go forward on the measures that we have 
instituted in this state. In observing the 
manner in which that issue was presented 
to the people, I am absolutely convinced 
that, if such measures are directly presented 
to our citizens frankly and plainly, they do 
have the good judgment and the intelli- 
gence to move forward in support of modern 
methods of public administration. I think 
that this incident takes on an unusual sig- 
nificance at this time in connection with 
the challenge of the war. 

Along with the clear-cut lines of direction 
and single-headed administration of govern- 
mental activities there is, of course, the re- 
lated necessity for the clear delineation of 
the responsibility and authority of different 
departments. In this connection, I should 
like to urge and recommend that you men 
and women in public personnel administra- 
tion delegate to yourself an increased respon- 
sibility beyond your own field. In other 
words, in addition to the problems pertain- 
ing directly to the merit system, I hope that 
to an increasing degree, as I know many of 
you have already done, you will think 
through these problems of other phases of 
public administration. I hope that you will 
advise, recommend, suggest, and consult 
with other officials of government to effect 
the straightening out of governmental pro- 
cedures and governmental lines of com- 
mand. This to the end that government may 
be increasingly effective and that it may 
keep pace with the world—a need inherently 
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so important when considered with the chal- 
lenge of this war. 


THE PROBLEM OF MANPOWER 


EFORE this war is over, and I believe 
it will be a long one, we will see many 
millions more men of this country in uni- 
form. We must begin now to anticipate the 
increasing problems that will be reflected 
in every one of our lives—the problems of 
manpower. When such problems once con- 
front us they are very difficult to meet. It is 
only in the anticipation of manpower prob- 
lems that we can do our most effective job 
of meeting them. Interpreting and applying 
the principles which we have been discus- 
sing, the nation’s manpower problem today 
obviously needs single-headed direction and 
planning; it requires anticipation of the 
problems which the increased manpower 
demands will cause. In your discussions with 
public officials with whom you come in con- 
tact you will play a big part in the forming 
of public opinion necessary to bring about 
this very important development. 

Looking into the days ahead to the terrific 
requirement of manpower by the armed 
services and the increased demands in war 
production, I believe that we must contem- 
plate the necessity for having fewer employ- 
ees in governmental positions. Smaller 
numbers of employees must be used in carry- 
ing on the functions of government. This 
means that we must plan now how that 
should be brought about—what activities 
can be curtailed and which employees can 
be smoothly and fairly shifted around to 
other positions in government connected 
with the actual direction and prosecution 
of the war, or effectively shifted to places in 
war industry where they are needed. This, 
in turn, means that conflict between depart- 
ments should be eliminated so that man- 
power is not used wastefully and tragedy 
result from endeavors to iron out the con- 
flict. 

The relationships between governmental 
departments must be changed in other 
respects. For example, I think that we must 


face the fact that many of the girls who are 
now running typewriters in the departments 
which have been functioning for years must 
soon be running typewriters in some of the 
new departments more closely related to the 
war effort, or running typewriters in some 
of the war plants. Those changes must be 
faced, so that rather than using time in try- 
ing to train new typists, we must make a 
greater supply of womanpower available for 
the direct prosecution of the war. 

The conservation of manpower also means 
that we must approach the task of cutting 
down the number of forms and procedures 
which we use in government, that we must 
re-examine each procedure we go through 
and each form that must be made out, to see 
whether or not there is still a real necessity 
for that form. Perhaps a number of them 
can be combined so that we can simplify and 
speed up governmental procedures, using 
less manpower. We must convert to the use 
of more women in government and a greater 
utilization of the physically handicapped 
who cannot perform other functions in the 
war effort. We should not compete with the 
Army or Navy, nor with war industry or agri- 
culture, but rather determine how far we 
can withdraw from the competition for man- 
power. 

Of course, the meeting of this problem by 
anticipating and planning can, in my judg- 
ment, come only with single-headed man- 
power administration. The longer we delay 
in it the more we will find the copper mines 
decreasing production because manpower is 
slipping away into other activities, and the 
dairy farms decreasing production for the 
same reason. As time goes on we will find 
even more of these bottlenecks and lagging 
points in the total prosecution of the war. 


UNIFICATION OF ADMINISTRATION AS A 
REMEDY 
HAVE entire confidence, however, that 
this country will solve its problems. Un- 
der the pressure growing from the aware 
ness of the confusion and delays resulting 
from committees and boards, we will come 
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to an increasing degree to a situation in 
which, while maintaining for the people 
the basic right of choosing between alterna- 
tives in Presidents and in Governors and in 
other officials—the very basis for safeguard- 
ing against totalitarianism—we will have be- 
hind the efficient administration of the war 
program the tremendous power of public 
opinion. This, in turn, must be maintained 
through freedom of the press and the radio, 
with only the minimum military necessities 
of censorship. 

I feel certain that the integrity of our 
democratic institutions will be assured in 
the presence of these three considerations: 
the power of the people at frequent intervals 
to choose between alternatives for their gov- 
ernment; the protection of the rights of the 
employees, and therefore the rights of the 
people, through strong civil service proce- 
dures; and the continuation of the power 
of public opinion through the continuation 
of the freedom of the press and of the radio, 
and of public assembly. If these three bul- 
warks remain, I cannot believe that it is 
either necessary or desirable to have any 
handicap, such as commission administra- 
tion, on administrative procedures in public 
agencies, either in war or under modern 
peacetime conditions, for modern condi- 
tions will not permit such a dissipation of 
authority and responsibility. 

It probably was possible for two people to 
do a pretty good job of driving a horse. In 
fact in my younger days I have seen it done. 
Each one could take one of the reins and get 
along pretty well on a country road. But it 
would be pretty difficult for two people to 
share in the driving of an automobile by 
the actual handling of the controls on an 
equal basis, or for two people to handle the 
controls on an equal basis in a modern air- 
plane. It is true that the pilot of an airplane 
frequently turns the controls over to the co- 
pilot, and also relies upon him for a great 
deal of information concerning what he is to 
do. At other times the whole progress of the 
airplane is turned over to the bombardier 
for him to control at the bombsight. ‘Thus, 


the control is shifted about to meet varying 
conditions, but it never rests on an equal 
basis. I think that the direction of govern- 
ment must have that same singleness of 
guidance, so that it is not necessary for three 
men to agree on an administrative measure, 
but rather that one man does have the power 
of decision, the responsibility for the deci- 
sion, and even the right to make mistakes— 
because progress is never made without the 
right to make mistakes. 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE Post-WAR ERA 


VERSHADOWING these challenges to 
public personnel administration in our 
way of government of free peoples, I believe, 
will come the challenge to government after 
we win this war. When that time comes 
America must take the leadership in work- 
ing out the terms of the peace by the con- 
tinued relationships between the free peo- 
ples of the world, and among the peoples of 
all nations. Here, then, will come the great- 
est challenge, the greatest opportunity, and 
the greatest responsibility for sound methods 
of governmental procedures and public ad- 
ministration, based upon a free system of 
government. 

In those days after the war, if we are not 
then simply to lay the foundation for an- 
other war even more tragic than this one, 
we must develop the means for the associa- 
tion between the peoples of the nations of 
the world. Through the government of that 
association we must administer the great 
airways of the future, with their great 
national airports in the various con- 
tinents of the world. We must administer 
the gateways to the seven seas. We must 
administer increasing trade between peo- 
ples of the world. We must administer the 
international police force, or world legion, 
so that we have a stabilized method of cor- 
recting conditions in countries without the 
violation of sovereignty involved when one 
nation reaches into the internal affairs of 
another. We can well pause to reflect upon 
the tremendous task of administration that 
the operation of services of that kind will in- 
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volve. Yet, considering the development of 
science, methods of transport, and of com- 
munication, can you see any other answer 
than developing some such structure? 

If we attempt to solve administrative prob- 
lems having a significance of this kind, or if 
we attempt the temporary administration of 
those nations on the other side of this con- 
flict during the post-war period, on the basis 
of the spoils system in the respective na- 
tions of the United Nations, then there will 
be chaos. If we attempt to approach them 
on the basis of inefficient, ineffective public 
administration, then there will be a great 
tragedy. The post-war period will be the era 
of great hope for working éut relations 
among people of the world. If the tragedy 
should occur, it will occur not because it is 
wrong to try to associate together the peo- 
ples of the world, but because the science of 
government will not be advanced sufficiently 
to rise to the challenge of the tremendous 
administrative responsibility that is in- 
volved. 

On the other hand, we can now make 
long strides in public administration and 


personnel administration, and if we project 
those developments into the administration 
of the affairs that involve all peoples of the 
world in the years after the war, then govern- 
ment—government of free people, developed 
by the initiative of free people—will have 
risen to its greatest height. It will permit us 
progressively to work out the problems that 
grow out of living together as a family of 
nations. 

Being of those who have faith in that fu- 
ture, you men and women will in the days 
ahead make tremendous contributions in- 
dividually and jointly through your associa- 
tions and through all of the people in the 
public personnel field to finding the answer 
to the challenge that we will have before us 
in the days ahead. Yes, public administra- 
tion, including public personnel adminis 
tration, in the democracies can and must 
make a tremendous contribution to meeting 
the challenge that is involved in this war. 
You must help in meeting the challenge of 
the totalitarian form of government—a chal- 
lenge to the very existence of the races of 
free men upon this globe. 
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The TVA Program for Developing 
Personnel Staff Replacements 


GEORGE F. GANT anon HENRY C. HART 





trators in the list of twenty-two critical 

occupations recently compiled by the 
War Manpower Commission illustrates 
forcefully that competent personnel of- 
ficers are badly needed in furthering 
the full use of manpower required to 
win the war. More than that, how- 
ever, it serves to underscore heavily 
another fact—that the vacuum created by the 
scarcity of talent in the upper levels of 
the field eventually draws heavily on the 
sources of talent at the entrance level. Be- 
cause of these forces, which are today being 
felt in virtually every public personnel 
agency, the accustomed sources of recruits, 
and the traditional pattern of “training by 
exposure,” no longer suffice. The one need 
to be augmented by additional recruitment 
sources, and the other requires the substi- 
tution of a program operating within the 
agency itself for the planned development of 
suitable staff replacements. 

Such a program has been in operation in 
the personnel department of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority for five years. Some of its 
features are perhaps inapplicable in their 
entirety to the needs of another jurisdiction, 
for the nature of replacement needs depends 
largely on the composition of the particular 
personnel agency staff involved. Neverthe- 
less, it is felt that the public personnel field 
as a whole shares enough in common to give 
more than local significance to the experi- 


Vea inclusion of personnel adminis- 
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ence that has been gained in TVA with this 
approach to the solution of a knotty prob- 
lem. 

A brief description of the Authority’s 
over-all personnel organization will give per- 
spective to the details of the staff develop- 
ment plan which follow. In TVA, the per- 
sonnel department is composed of three 
broad groups. Their approximate relative 
proportions are: clerical 64 per cent, per- 
sonnel officer 22 per cent, and personnel 
specialist 14 per cent. In the clerical group 
are employment interviewers, raters of ap- 
plications in the trades and labor occupa- 
tions, and file and register clerks, as well as 
the usual office forces. ‘The personnel officers 
are essentially “personnel generalists,” who, 
in close contact with the operating depart- 
ments of the Authority, assist them to carry 
out personnel policies and provide them 
with personnel services according to plans 
and standards developed by the specialists. 
The personnel specialists are divided among 
the fields of recruitment and testing, classi- 
fication, service rating, training, and person- 
nel relations. Personnel officers and special- 
ists are not distinguished as to professional 
rank or the need for personnel training—the 
difference is one of function. The personnel 
officer category may appear to be inappli- 
cable to many public personnel agencies; 
but in some of these jurisdictions personnel 
officers are present within the operating de- 
partments and may be considered as within 
the career line of public personnel adminis- 
tration. 

In developing its replacement program 
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in these fields, the TVA personnel depart- 
ment has given primary attention to three 
processes: acquiring and maintaining good 
sources of new talent, maintaining high 
standards of selection and placement within 
the department, and detecting and develop- 
ing an administrative point of view and 
judgment consonant with the TVA person- 
nel program. It is in the light of these proc- 
esses that the training program for per- 
sonnel assistants ' takes on significance. This 
program has not only supplied a well quali- 
fied group of new employees. It has served 
as a guide for the development of broader 
training activities in the department. Fur- 
ther, it has provided a yardstick against 
which to measure other recruitment and pro- 
motion standards and channels. Finally, as a 
cooperative program of postgraduate train- 
ing, placement, and promotion, it provides 
a favorable point of contact with the uni- 
versities and other sources of recruitment. 
Consequently the assistantship program is 
worth consideration in some detail. 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANTSHIPS 


a” THE summer of 1938, a graduate in 
public administration, one of the TVA’s 
first personnel assistants, finished his year of 
work and training. His reports show that he 
performed responsible duties, even as a 
trainee. He made his best record in position- 
classification. Now, five years later, that as- 
sistant is a principal classification officer. He 
supervises six members of the professional 
classification staff, is executive secretary of 
the TVA service rating board, and has final 
approval of allocations through the $2300 
salary level. With his five years’ experience, 
he has longer service in the division than 
anyone besides the chief and assistant chief, 
illustrating both the need for and value of a 
placement-training program. 

The progress of this employee illustrates 
the objective which the personnel depart- 

1 The more usual term, “personnel apprentices,” was 
replaced at the suggestion of the Federal Committee on 
Apprenticeship, which is attempting to clarify the mean- 


ing of “apprenticeship” as a joint labor-management 
sponsored program. 








ment had in mind in 1937 when it set up the 
assistantship plan as a definite channel, but 
not an exclusive one, to recruit, train and 
place personnel officers and technicians. 
Through this channel a few of the most 
promising young university men could be 
employed and provided with a systematic 
way to learn personnel and administrative 
skills. In the process they could demon- 
strate their fitness for personnel administra- 
tion. 

Four assumptions were made in the estab- 
lishment of the assistantship plan. ‘They are: 


1. Colleges are turning out excellent can- 
didates for public personnel jobs. But like 
other college graduates, they profit by a pe- 
riod of closely supervised orientation which 
tests special interests and abilities and which 
spans the gap between theory and practice. 


2. Personnel administration offers a ca- 
reer sufficiently specialized to set it off from 
the field of public administration as a whole. 


3. The various personnel specialties can- 
not be practiced effectively without ac- 
quaintance with the broader principles of 
personnel administration and public man- 
agement. 

4. A process of recruiting for vacancies as 
they occur and letting the employees ac- 
quire qualifications for advancement on 
their own initiative is inadequate to fill 
personnel officer or specialist jobs in the 
personnel agency. Likewise, such a hap- 
hazard arrangement is not very attractive to 
the top five or ten per cent of trained college 
graduates. 

The personnel assistant training plan was 
set up on a twelve month schedule. Four as- 
sistants in personnel administration were 
trained under it in 1937-38, and two in the 
following year. The period 1939-40 was an 
interval of stable employment in the per- 
sonnel department; therefore the training 
program was suspended. In 1941, two as 
sistants were selected, but the program was 
shortened to six months. Another assistant 
was brought in during the first half of 1942. 
The plan has been modified on each oc- 
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casion, but the general features have re- 
mained the same. 


IMPORTANCE OF ORIGINAL SELECTION 


O SUBSTITUTE has been found for 
spending valuable time in the selection 
of personnel assistants. TVA relies heavily 
on the colleges both to draw qualified grad- 
uates into the register of candidates and also 
to supply well-informed judgments of their 
merit. The heads of public administration 
training in many universities are familiar 
with the IT'VA program and are personally 
interested in this plan of training for the 
public service. They know what the person- 
nel department wants, and for that reason 
their assistance is especially valuable. There 
has been wide interest in the program. Dur- 
ing the first summer (1937), 136 applications 
were accepted. Ninety young men and 
women competed in the recruitment just 
completed for personnel and public manage- 
ment assistants. 

Candidates are sifted first by the employ- 
ment division in its regular examination and 
certification process and reviewed by the de- 
partment training committee which pre- 
pares the assistantship plan and generally 
oversees its execution. Analysis is facilitated 
by the candidate’s written statement of evi- 
dence of his ability in each of the following 
areas: general scholarship, studies related to 
public personnel administration, adminis- 
trative work, research, group leadership, oral 
and written expression, experience directly 
or indirectly related to personnel adminis- 
tration, initiative, originality, and judg- 
ment. The resulting list of candidates, usu- 
ally narrowed to ten or twelve, is ranked 
by the director of personnel in consultation 
with the division chiefs. Offers are made in 
order of standing. 

One of the distinctive features of the TVA 
assistantship is the relatively attractive salary 
level: $1800 per year until 1942, and now 
$2000 for the current program. These sala- 
ries are no higher, however, and now tend 
to be a grade lower, than those paid recruits 
of equivalent qualifications on production 


work. Every job has a breaking-in period 
during which the employee is paid for his 
future worth. The additional length of this 
period in the case of assistants is offset by the 
increased versatility, productivity, and ca- 
pacity for promotion which they develop. 
This allocation has an incidental advantage: 
it encourages division heads to assign train- 
ees to responsible work of real training value 
rather than to assign them to routine tasks. 


THE TRAINING SCHEDULE 


N REPORTING for work, the assistant 
has first to learn enough about the pro- 
gram of the TVA as a whole to understand 
the basic features of the personnel program 
and to know where to turn for further 
knowledge of the operating or line organiza- 
tion. In the orientation week, scheduled for 
this purpose, the trainee visits some of the 
Authority’s projects, meets the director of 
personnel and the heads of the personnel 
divisions, obtains information concerning 
TVA’s program, and reads TVA reports 
dealing with administrative concepts and 
methods. 

The heart of the program is the assistant’s 
work experience in the several activities of 
the department. Under the twelve months’ 
schedule, his time was divided this way: 


Assignment Time 
Orientation 1 week 
Employment Division 8 weeks 
Classification Division 8 weeks 
Training Division 8 weeks 
Personnel Relations Division 8 weeks 
Field Personnel Office 8 weeks 
Central Administrative Office 7 weeks 
Annual Leave 4 weeks 

Total 52 weeks 


After interviewing the chief of the divi- 
sion and learning the physical and proce- 
dural layouts, the assistant goes to work. He 
begins by assisting the experienced officer 
in charge of his training in that division. 
Within two weeks he is usually performing 
duties which involve contacts with employ- 
ees and supervisors. He is able to profit by 
the mistakes he makes in these contacts 
through discussions with the specialists who 
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observe his work. A week at the end of his 
tour of duty in a division may be devoted to 
a research assignment. Some of the titles of 
these projects are: ‘““Graduate Training Plan 
for TVA Engineers;” “Visual Education 
Methods;” “History of Employee Repre- 
sentation in TVA;” “Validation of Oral 
Trade Questions;” “Classification of Public 
Relations Positions;’”’ ““Use of Consultants 
by TVA;” “Outline and Draft of Training 
Division Manual of Policy and Procedures;”’ 
and ‘“‘Report of 1938 Wage Conference.” 
These reports have specific value in relation 
to the department’s productive work. 

Work assignments of the assistant are in- 
terspersed with reading of a carefully se- 
lected bibliography. It contains selected ma- 
terial from professional literature in each 
field, but emphasizes case material out of 
TVA files. Reading is scheduled in relation 
to the current work and thinking of the 
trainee; much of it is done on his own time. 
The assistants are required to take a gradu- 
ate course in public personnel administra- 
tion concurrent with their work experience 
unless they have had equivalent academic 
work. The course is conducted by the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee under a cooperative 
arrangement with TVA. 


|, iqvontsmialegi proceeds on the basis of a 
written statement of the policies, sched- 
ules, assignments and reading lists of the 
program. This manual is prepared by the 
training committee of the personnel depart- 
ment. Within this general pattern a member 
of the training division is responsible for 
counseling with trainees, arranging orienta- 
tion periods, securing service ratings, and 
performing other day-to-day functions con- 
nected with the training aspects of the pro- 
gram. In practice, this officer has become the 
adviser of the trainees (an important func- 
tion, since the assistants change supervisors 
and working environments every month or 
two). 

At the end of the period in each division, 
the assistant writes a report of his activities 
to the training committee. These reports 





have been taken very seriously by the train- 
ees; they serve as a record of the responsibili- 
ties the trainee has assumed and provide an 
opportunity to indicate his reaction to his 
experience in the divisions. The training 
committee has made most of its revisions of 
the training plan as a result of suggestions in 
these reports. 

As the assistant completes each divisional 
assignment, his performance and potential- 
ity are rated by the division chief. At the end 
of the training period these ratings are com- 
bined into a composite evaluation which is 
considered by each division chief with a view 
to placing the assistant in his staff. ‘The divi- 
sion chiefs meet as a committee to discuss 
the best placement of the several assistants 
and to work out a solution if no immediate 
vacancy appears. In the latter event, assist- 
ants are continued for three months (six 
months under the original twelve month 
plan), and are given special assignments 
pending permanent placement. The train- 
ing plan incorporates a statement that the 
assistants are expected to stay in TVA at least 
a year after they have finished their train- 
ing, providing, of course, that they can be 
placed. 

Nine assistants have been employed in the 
personnel department to date. Two of these, 
both in the initial group, were employed in 
other agencies before they were placed in 
permanent TVA jobs. Both now have re- 
sponsible positions in other federal agencies. 
The other two members of the 1937-38 
group are now principal classification officer 
and administrative assistant in the personnel 
department. Both of the 1938-39 assistants 
entered the Army as reserve officers this year, 
having reached positions, respectively, of 
classification officer and senior personnel of- 
ficer ata TVA dam and steam-power project. 
The 1941 assistants are both at the $2600 
entrance grade, one as a front-line assistant 
personnel officer and the other as an assist- 
ant training officer. The most recent assist- 
ant, who completed her training on July 1, 
1942, is now employed as a junior training 
officer. 
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yews progress of the assistants thus far 
shows that this method of selection and 
training has been successful in developing 
potential personnel technicians and person- 
nel officers. Promotions have perhaps been 
more rapid than normal because the person- 
nel department has doubled its staff to meet 
a work load multiplied four times by the 
war effort. It is of significance that all of the 
assistants have remained in the personnel 
department once they completed the assist- 
antship program and were placed in produc- 
tion jobs. 

The assistantship plan is worthwhile for 
its direct results in meeting replacement 
needs of the personnel staff. Its usefulness, 
however, extends beyond the nine staff mem- 
bers it has produced. Many of the depart- 
ment’s in-service training activities draw 
upon one or another of the resources created 
by the plan. The process of developing the 
assistant training plan and keeping it up to 
date comprises a current analysis of the de- 
partment’s staff in terms of desirable quali- 
fications and performance. It is job analysis 
projected on a departmental scale. In short, 
the assistantship program provides an occa- 
sion and a vehicle to develop other channels 
of recruitment, additional training pro- 
grams, and the general standards for the 
placement and development of staff. To 
these we now turn. 


SUPPLEMENTARY STAFFING SOURCES 


t pase personnel assistant register is the 
core of the Authority’s recruitment for 
entrance positions in the personnel officer 
and personnel specialist groups. However, 
many recruits other than the assistants are 
drawn from the register. It serves as a meas- 
ure of the comparative qualifications of can- 
didates for promotion and recruits from 
other sources. Moreover, universities which 
participate in the recruitment of personnel 
assistants also refer men and women to the 
Authority on other occasions, frequently 
people ready for advanced responsibilities. 

These universities include the southeast- 
ern schools which, like the Authority, are 


interested in developing leadership for the 
public service of the Tennessee Valley area. 
Several of them have already assumed re- 
sponsibilities for preparing students for pub- 
lic administration, including graduate train- 
ing. Excellent candidates have been supplied 
by northern universities which have been 
developing centers for public administra- 
tion training for more than a decade. These 
schools have high entrance standards; they 
have themselves performed the first step in 
selection. Graduates well trained in adminis- 
tration start work with a keen awareness of 
the administrative principles which color all 
aspects of TVA management. They come 
motivated to contribute to successful public 
management. 

Another important source of personnel 
officers and technicians is the personnel in 
operating departments and in the clerical 
group of the personnel department. Rela- 
tively few employees (three of nine) have 
been transferred to personnel assistantships 
because that program is primarily a recruit- 
ment channel. There is, however, a steady 
progression from clerk or interviewer to per- 
sonnel officer in the project personnel offices, 
where familiarity with procedures and proj- 
ect personnel counts heavily. 

A few engineers and other professional 
employees are regularly absorbed into the 
personnel offices and the specialized person- 
nel divisions from the operating organiza- 
tions as well as from outside the agency. Per- 
sonnel practices must largely be learned on 
the job and are often easier to learn than 
are the language and patterns of thought of 
unfamiliar professions for the personnel 
man. Engineers—civil, mechanical, chemi- 
cal, and electrical—make up the largest pro- 
fessional body in the TVA; they are served 
by engineers in the personnel department, 
engineers who have been trained in person- 
nel administration by the TVA. 

To a lesser degree the same practice has 
been followed in connection with the less 
numerous professions represented in TVA 
employment. Along with many other per- 
sonnel agencies, the Authority’s personnel 
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department has found this to be an invalu- 
able method of incorporating in the per- 
sonnel program reference to the standards 
of the several professions and occupations. 
The personnel specialties—personnel re- 
lations, recruiting and testing, position- 
classification, employee training—require 
distinctive backgrounds of training and ex- 
perience. These may be superimposed on 
the requirement of professional standing in 
the occupational field to which they are as- 
signed. 


HAT is the distinguishing character- 

istic of the appointees drawn from 
these divergent sources? Perhaps, the com- 
mon denominator is a point of view. It is not 
a pattern of personality traits in the ordinary 
sense; it is something in addition to basic 
intelligence, balance, and objectivity. It in- 
volves an interest in management as such 
and several of the abilities which mark the 
administrator: a sense of timing, alertness 
to organic relationships, and alertness to the 
need for disposing of a set of problems by a 
policy decision and to the applicability of 
policy in a specific situation. Nevertheless, 
there is need for technicians as well as ad- 
ministrators in the department. The person- 
nel job in the Authority involves much staff 
work, service to the operating line, and re- 
view of managerial decisions. Primarily, the 
personnel officer or specialist in the TVA 
must be sensitive to the location of responsi- 
bility. 

This point of view is a quality which is 
not always manifest in an interview or ex- 
amination. It is demonstrated most clearly 
by the record of a candidate’s activities, the 
surest clue to his priority of interests. For 
example, when engineers were needed in 
the department, men who had begun to ex- 
plore the economic, administrative, or labor 
management aspects of the engineering pro- 
fession were selected. A lawyer whose inter- 
est in public administration had led him to 
interrupt his practice and to complete grad- 
uate work in that field proved an exception- 
ally happy choice as personnel officer for the 


management service departments. The most 
authoritative evaluations of such inclina- 
tions come from experienced men who know 
TVA requirements and who have watched 
the candidates develop. 


TRAINING THROUGH PLACEMENT 


The process of giving direction to the per- 
sonnel program through the qualifications 
of the staff continues, and is intensified, after 
appointment. Here the personnel depart- 
ment has by no means taken full advantage 
of its resources. It is evident, none the less, 
how much of the success of staffing depends 
upon placement to develop broader com- 
petence. Part of the process is deliberate; 
part results naturally from the relative free- 
dom of transfer within the department. Two 
case histories will illustrate this point: 


I 


A graduating civil engineer remained in college 
as assistant in the student personnel service. He be- 
came sufficiently interested in the field to take an 
M.A. degree in psychology. Attracted by this com- 
bination of interests, TVA employed him in 1935 
as a field interviewer of labor. After 10 months, he 
was brought in to the personnel relations staff in 
Knoxville as a personnel research aide. There he 
was assigned to deal with employee indebtedness 
problems. He began to simplify this problem by 
establishing general policies and procedures through 
which cases could be disposed of in groups. 

After he reduced this problem to the form of 
instructions which could be turned over to the 
personnel officers, he was transferred to the employ- 
ment division. Assigned to recruit and rate en- 
gineering candidates, he began to analyze the 
existing procedures and to look for clearer state- 
ments of policy. In 1941, a new position was created 
under the chief personnel officer for liaison with the 
specialized divisions; he was nominated for the job 
by a specially appointed committee. Here his abili- 
ties for systematizing policy came into full play as 
he translated the standards of the personnel rela- 
tions, classification, training and employment staffs 
into instructions for the personnel officers in the 
field. He knows both the field offices and two of the 
specialized divisions from inside, and he has the 
confidence of all segments of the department. 


II 


A young man who had had several years of ex- 
perience as a chief clerk in the Quartermaster Corps 
was appointed junior classification investigator in 
1935. He advanced steadily in the classification 
division, becoming a senior classification officer in 
charge of trades classification—a complex and rela- 
tively unexplored field. 
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In 1940, the chief of his division was loaned for 
12 months to another agency. The difficult problem 
of replacement was handled as a training assign- 
ment. The senior classification officer and another 
staff member of the same rank were made acting 
chiefs for six months each. The experience was 
valuable, and the employee acquired the confidence 
of other division chiefs and the director of personnel 
in his administrative as well as technical skill. For 
two months after his superior returned, he was 
Joaned to an operating department head to assist in 
solving a major organizational problem. This year, 
he was made assistant chief of the classification 
division; as such, he has full supervisory respon- 
sibility for the classification staff as well as many 
contacts with operating departments. 


RAINING through placement is sup- 

plemented by a number of other meth- 
ods. A new personnel officer or technician 
reporting to work in Knoxville spends his 
first week in full-time orientation training. 
He is assigned a day in each specialized di- 
vision. It is time enough at least to let him 
meet the division chief and the personnel 
with whom he will be dealing, see the physi- 
cal layout, learn the scope of the depart- 
ment’s work, and get acquainted with the 
principal instructional documents in each 
field. His orientation in the principles and 


| programs of the department is continued in 


a series of weekly discussions. 

An evening course in personnel adminis- 
tration is conducted by the University of 
Tennessee in Knoxville. A member of the 


| University political science faculty conducts 


this course for personnel assistants and other 


' members of the personnel department as 


well as for resident students. He is a part- 


_ ume consultant to the training division of 


the personnel department and was formerly 


| supervisor of public administration training 


for about three-fourths of his time in TVA. 
This is part of a reciprocal arrangement 
through which the University extends its 
facilities to TVA employees and in turn 
widens its curriculum by using TVA special- 
ists as part-time instructors, and by drawing 
on TVA materials for instruction. In addi- 
tion, seminars have been conducted each 
year without connection with the Univer- 
sity, using intra-TVA subjects as case mate- 
rial for exploration of administrative or per- 
sonnel problems. 

Conventional administrative devices also 
contribute to the sum total of training: staff 
meetings, monthly and annual progress re- 
ports designed for the staff, conferences of 
field and central office personnel, central re- 
view, and routing of material. 

Objectives of the personnel agency deter- 
mine the sources and methods of recruit- 
ment as well as the subtler requirements of 
attitudes and career objectives. Organiza- 
tional objectives and the specialization of 
the various fields of personnel work shape 
the personnel assistant program. This pro- 
gram is a basic part of the structure of the 
whole recruitment and training system in 
the personnel department. An essential re- 
sponsibility of personnel administration is 
conceived to be the development of broadly 
oriented, technically competent staff mem- 
bers. The responsibility has only partly been 
met. Experience has shown, however, that 
when staff members know that assignments 
are made with a view to their opportunities 
for development as well as day-to-day service, 
they respond with full and enthusiastic per- 
formance. 











The Presentation of Wage Proposals 


for Legislative Review 


MERRILL J. COLLETT 





touched off by spiralling cost of living 

during 1941 and early 1942 and stimu- 
lated by economic dislocations arising from 
the war effort, increases in intensity with the 
imminence of budget enactments. Although 
it is not yet possible to determine precisely 
to what extent the recently established na- 
tional program of pay control will affect 
public jurisdictions, it is reasonable to as- 
sume that accurate pay data will still be 
needed as a basis for making any pay adjust- 
ments that may be allowed. 

In addition to wage complexities occa- 
sioned by increases in cost of living, officials 
are perplexed by the problem of securing 
competent personnel to cope with increased 
administrative loads while at the same time 
holding employees in the face of enticements 
from ordnance plants, ship-building yards, 
war industries, and other governmental 
agencies. As federal agencies seek desper- 
ately to satisfy unplanned and emergency 
personnel requirements by offering higher 
salaries to meet large scale rejections of em- 
ployment, state and local officials are forced 
to place wages in the same category as the 
proverbial “hot potato.’’ Wages that were 
adequate six months ago are now out-dated; 
at the same time, state and local sources of 
revenue shrink alarmingly. 


: current keen interest in wages,? 


1The terms “wages” and “salaries” are synonomous 
for the purposes of this article. It is difficult to see any 
but an accounting distinction when in many areas 
“wages” for Stationary Firemen are higher than “sala- 
ries” for Junior Civil Engineers and ‘“‘wages” reported 
for Electricians average well over $250 a month. 





MERRILL J. COLLETT is a staff member of Public Ad- 
ministration Service. 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF LEGISLATIVE 
RESPONSIBILITY 


EGISLATIVE officials are acutely con- 
cerned with all of the above factors in 
considering wages and budgets for the en- 
suing fiscal year. This concern is a divided 
one due to the fact that legislative bodies 
have a dual nature—a split personality, as it 
were. On the one hand, they represent the 
electorate and on the other hand they au- 
thoritatively determine for these same citi- 
zens the amount of their contributions 


toward the cost of governmental services. In J 


budget and salary matters the citizen gener- 
ally turns to legislators for accountability. 
This is true whether wages are recom- 
mended by the personnel agency and 
adopted by the legislative body, adopted.by 
the personnel agency and reviewed for ap- 
proval or disapproval by the legislative body, 
or adopted by the personnel agency without 
review. 

It is, therefore, incumbent upon the per- 
sonnel agency to recognize the legislative 
stake in salary and budget matters by pre- 
senting wage recommendations for consid- 
eration in such a manner that the legislative 
body has a full knowledge of pertinent facts. 
Legislators are grateful for facts. Moreover, 
in our representative, democratic political 
order they are entitled to full information, 
properly classified. 

It is undoubtedly true that a personnel 


agency will please employees by disregard § 


ing the lower third of salaries reported on 4 
wage survey, re-tabulating the remainder, 
and announcing recommendations for sub 
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THE PRESENTATION OF WAGE PROPOSALS 


stantial increases in salaries throughout the 
service. Also, it is true that a personnel 
agency legally empowered to fix salary scales 
can announce substantial decreases or in- 
creases throughout the service without prior 
discussions with budget or legislative groups. 
But acts such as these breed friction between 
personnel, budget, and legislative groups 
since the changes frequently are accom- 
panied by attempts to shift responsibility. 
These acts disregard the fundamental re- 
lationship of wages to the operating budget. 
They tend to complicate further the prob- 
lem of maintaining for the electorate the 
direct responsibility of its elected repre- 
sentatives. 

Under representative government the leg- 
islative body is basically responsible for the 
fundamental wage policy, the question of 
the general wage level, because of its close 
relationship to administrative effectiveness 
and over-all financial conditions. It is the 
responsibility of the personnel agency to 
develop and maintain the internal consist- 
ency of a pay plan, and to make certain that 
the spread of pay scales properly reflects con- 
ditions surrounding the work. Since it de- 
velops pay recommendations, the personnel 
agency will also be concerned with factors 
controlling the general level of these recom- 
mendations. These factors include present 
pay scales, immediate and ultimate cost of 
adoption, relation of the proposed pay scales 
to wages for comparable positions in private 
industry and other governmental jurisdic- 
tions, availability of competent personnel at 


| proposed pay levels, and relation of recom- 


mendations to the cost and standard of liv- 
ing in the community. 

By virtue of its prior analysis of the essen- 
tial data relating to these factors, the person- 
nel agency is also in a position to interpret 
summary information and make construc- 
tive recommendations facilitating wage pol- 
icy formulation. Sound legislative deter- 
mination depends upon personnel agency 
delineation of all pertinent factors and ac- 
curate, and objective, summarization of pos- 
sible desirable and undesirable effects of 
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decisions made. Wage recommendations and 
supporting data should be presented in such 
manner that the legislative body can use 
them as working references. 


SoME ESSENTIAL POINTS OF INFORMATION 


F PRIMARY concern to legislative 
officials is the effect of wage recom- 
mendations on the financial condition of the 
jurisdiction. More specifically, legislators 
are anxious to know what possible effects 
wage recommendations will have on the tax 
structure. Therefore, wage recommenda- 
tions should be supported by an analysis of 
their effect in terms of the fund structure, 
particularly the general fund, since the 
condition of this fund is reflected in tax 
rates. At the state level it is desirable to ana- 
lyze effects not only on the general fund and 
the total of ear-marked funds, but also to 
segregate the ear-marked funds into those 
whose sources of revenue are within the state 
and those whose sources of revenue are fed- 
eral grants-in-aid or other subsidies. 

Likewise pertinent is the effect of wage 
recommendations upon departmental ap- 
propriations. The tenure of civil service 
agencies has, on occasion, been threatened as 
a result of charges by administrative officials 
that the civil service department raised pay- 
rolls. The known effect of these charges re- 
sulted, in at least one instance, in specific in- 
structions that salary recommendations 
should not increase a single departmental 
budget. Though this factor will not tend to 
affect recommendations in_ established 
agencies, it is nevertheless of interest to leg- 
islative officials. 

The net effect of policies embodied in the 
recommended rules for installing the pay 
plan represent a third point on which the 
legislature requires full information, for the 
provisions of these rules will materially in- 
fluence the financial effects mentioned previ- 
ously. Installation rules are concerned with 
whether wages above the maximum for 
their class shall be lowered to the maximum, 
whether wages below the minimum for their 
class shall be raised to the minimum, and 
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whether wages between steps shall be raised 
to the next higher step. Installation of wage 
recommendations presents most complex 
problems when undertaken in conjunction 
with a classification or re-classification sur- 
vey, but possible effects should not be over- 
looked when merely revising wage levels. 
Yet wage recommendations are, on occasion, 
submitted to the appropriating body with- 
out mention of possible alternative methods 
of putting proposals into effect. 

Consideration of installation effects will 
likely affect the general level of pay recom- 
mendations. For example, some jurisdic- 
tions, attempting to maintain services in the 
face of such irreconcilables as inflationary 
trends and statutory restrictions on the 
amount of budget increases, have granted 
needed increases and spread the resulting 
burden by freezing salaries between steps 
but requiring subsequent wage increases to 
be made to the next higher step. 

A similar move is to adopt a pay plan pro- 
viding for higher wage levels, but to with- 
hold increases within the range for employ- 
ees whose salaries are above a fixed base, 
such as $250 a month. Still another proce- 
dure involves withholding salary increases 
to the new maximum where large groups of 
employees, such as firemen or policemen, al- 
ready are at the previous maximum and the 
council has granted over-all increases to 
meet changes in cost of living. These are but 
a few illustrations of the latitude available 
in adopting formally equitable increases in 
general pay levels by considering installa- 
tion mechanism. 

One of the most perplexing problems of 
installing a general wage plan involves sala- 
ries above the maximum for a recommended 
range. Discussion of the pros and cons of 
lowering such salaries to the maximum, or 
variations of the action, is not within the 
scope of this article. However, the personnel 
agency should present concise summaries of 
the financial effect of reducing such salaries 
or permitting them to remain at the current 
rate, and to outline underlying concepts and 
probable attendant results of each policy. 
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Reduction of salaries to the maximum has 
been known to result in subsequent legisla- 
tive reaction in cases where the legislature 
had previously delegated this authority toa 
committee of its own membership, nullify- 
ing the reduction except for salaries above 
a specified base. Too frequently general 
wage revisions are made without adequate 
attention to these details of administration 
which materially affect over-all financial con- 
ditions and the character of employee and 
public acceptance of the proposed revisions. 


N ANALYSIS of turnover will prove 
valuable in discussions with legislative 
officials on financial effects of the various 
methods of installing wage proposals, and 
in arriving at general conclusions regarding 
ultimate costs of the recommendations. The 
rate of turnover will affect the extent to 
which minima for salary ranges become 
maxima due to the tendency to grant raises 
within the range on the basis of seniority. 
Turnover data compiled at the present time 
are abnormal. Unfortunately, most jurisdic. 
tions lack adequate data over a period of 
years, but it may be possible to secure assist- 
ance in the form of trends established from 
the experience of other jurisdictions. 
Information on the number of positions 
increased and decreased will also interest 
legislators, for it will indicate the number of 
employees favorably and adversely affected, 
and therefore the anticipated volume of 
complaints. If combined with an analysis of 
wage proposal effects by general pay levels, 
the information will carry more weight than 
mere interest. For example, a tabulation of 


the number of positions eligible for increases f 


and decreases by $50 levels will demonstrate 
the economic groups benefiting from rec 
ommendations. The analysis should be ac- 
companied by brief explanatory comments. 
Material of this sort will prove valuable 
should the policy determining group dem- 
onstrate an interest in establishing a cut-of 
point below which positions above the maxi- 
mum will not be reduced to the maximum 
for their class. 
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Cost oF LivinGc STUDIES 

ATA on costs and standards of living 
D represent another area of information 
that will prove an essential factor, particu- 
larly at the present time. Personnel agencies 
in jurisdictions large enough to be covered 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labor have an 
accepted available source of reference for 
changes in the cost of living index and per- 
centage changes in the cost of consumer 
commodities and services. Agencies in 
smaller jurisdictions may find that the state 
department of labor has helpful material. 
As an example, the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Labor publishes cost of living data 
for New England cities. Other state depart- 
ments of labor have made studies of cost of 
living for specific purposes. 

Other state agencies may also yield profit- 
able data. In many states welfare depart- 
ments make periodic cost of living studies 
in connection with establishing budgets 
for relief clients. Since these studies 
frequently include large population centers, 
correlation of the studies with returns from 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics for these 
larger areas will permit comparative analy- 
sis between cities and clear determination of 
trends. Private associations and social agen- 
cies also make studies of living costs in terms 
of standards of living, i.e., minimum sub- 
sistence, minimum comfort, etc.? In a few 
instances governmental agencies have made 
similar studies; in this field reports by the 
Works Projects Administration are most 
numerous, but they are now somewhat out 
of date. 

The mere collection of data on the costs 
and standards of living will prove valueless 
without analysis for trends and for relation 
to budget and tax limitations. Moreover, un- 
less the cost of living data are assembled to 
justify a specific plan of salary adjustments 
~ * Major private social agencies in the larger cities pre- 
pare similar budgets for relief clients. Also available 
are reports by public groups such as the Heller Commit- 
tee for Research in Social Economics, University of 


California, Berkeley. “Quantity and Cost Budgets,” 
1937. 
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developed in conjunction with the pay plan, 
use of this type of material will likely prove 
disappointing in its effect. Legislators ap- 
pear to have much greater interest in 
budget effects and wage rates for comparable 
positions elsewhere. 


COMPARABLE WAGE DATA 


INCE a governmental agency must secure 
personnel in the competitive labor mar- 
ket, legislators are interested in the relation 
of proposed pay scales to pay scales for com- 
parable positions in private and other pub- 
lic employment in the vicinity, and in other 
public employment in localities generally 
used as a basis for comparison by special in- 
terest groups—business, union, or employee. 
Inasmuch as general factors to be considered 
in carrying on wage surveys have been dis- 
cussed in a preceding number of Public 
Personnel Review,? they will not be cov- 
ered here. Suffice it to say, however, that the 
wage survey should yield information as to 
private pay scales, pay scales in other public 
agencies, and current rates agreed upon by 
labor unions. 

In this connection, it should be men- 
tioned that wage surveys conducted at the 
present time should be so planned that data 
from firms directly connected with the war 
effort can be shown separately from general 
wage returns. This will permit the legisla- 
tive body to ascertain competition furnished 
by war labor industries and to determine 
the extent to which war industry pay levels 
deviate from the bulk of pay rates prevailing 
in the area. 

In general, wage comparisons between 
classes in separate governmental units should 
be made by securing data for as many com- 
parable classes as practicable to assure ade- 
quate sampling of the entire wage level. 
Collection of data for a single class or series, 
or a group of specialized classes, is suggested 
only when in these classes are known to focus 
the attentions of local pressure groups and 
the more comprehensive, service-wide in- 


8 Ismar Baruch. “Surveying Prevailing Salary Rates,” 
Public Personnel Review, April, 1942, pp. 86-99. 
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formation cannot be secured. Data should be 
secured from jurisdictions “comparable to 
it in size and in social and economic charac- 
teristics,” * and which are used generally as 
a basis for comparison by local citizens. 

Also of importance will be the results of 
surveys conducted by professional or special- 
ized occupational groups, such as hospital 
associations, of wage rates paid within their 
memberships. The date of the surveys should 
be checked in light of recent developments. 
It may be that a resurvey by the personnel 
agency is not necessary. Wage material col- 
lected and analyzed by others should be tab- 
ulated separately from the material that has 
been collected directly by the personnel 
agency. 

Of primary importance at this time will 
be wage rates paid for skilled trades classes. 
This information may be derived from three 
possible sources: (1) information reported 
from the general wage survey for skilled 
trades positions; (2) copies of wage agree- 
ments procured from union representatives; 
or (3) copies of wage agreements filed with 
the state department of labor. 

If copies of wage agreements are filed in 
the state labor department or other state of- 
fice, it will be unnecessary to contact individ- 
ual unions for copies of wage agreements. 
Information thus secured will assure ade- 
quate representation of the entire range of 
salaries agreed upon by union representa- 
tives, rather than open the possibility of 
receiving from union agents copies of only 
the most favorable agreements. If it is im- 
possible to secure copies of wage agreements 
from a central state office, it will be neces- 
sary to contact large building management 
or industrial concerns which carry skilled 
trades positions on an annual basis in order 
to secure rates for maintenance positions. Of 
importance in all contacts and in all survey 
questionnaires will be the stressing of year- 
round employment and the “‘maintenance”’ 
rather than “construction” character of 
positions. 


‘Ibid. p. 93. 
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PRESENTATION OF DATA 


CC . developed pay plans may 
be dismembered by legislative bodies 
because of faulty presentation. The develop- 
ing agency may secure a superabundance of 
information and submit all, hoping that its 
sheer mass and weight will assure positive 
action. Or the personnel agency, having a 
penchant for statistics, may irritate budget 
or legislative officials with a formidable ar- 
ray of charts, graphs, and other means of 
graphic presentation. Or perhaps the salary 
plan becomes a piece-meal affair as the pre- 
senting agency fails to control discussion. 

Positive action on wage recommendations 
requires prior sifting of data and a planned 
presentation: The legislative body should be 
given only a concise summary of pertinent 
information, but detailed supporting sched- 
ules should be prepared and held in readi- 
ness should discussion of wage proposals re- 
sult in a request for further details. A col- 
umnar tabulation by class, listed schematic- 
ally and showing the number of positions in 
the class, present wage scales, summary re- 
sults of wage surveys, proposed wage scales, 
and budget effects, will prove to be a basic 
working summary. After general introduc- 
tory remarks and presentation of over-all 
budget and general fiscal effects, discussion 
will center on material contained within 
this tabulation. 

Wage survey material from private indus- 
try should be segregated into returns from 
industries directly connected with war pro- 
duction and those not so related. If the situ- 
ation warrants, comparisons with other pub- 
lic employment may be separated into a 
summary total and a separate listing of pay 
scales of the jurisdiction most frequently 
used as a basis for comparison. 

Detailed tabulations of private wage sut- 
vey data may be arranged, as warranted by 
the scope of the survey and size of the juris 
diction, by size and character of firms and, 
if at the state level, geographical area repre- 
sented. Areas shown should coincide with 
areas in which large groups of state employ- 
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ees are congregated, such as state institu- 
tions and highway district offices. Analysis 
by size of firms permits critical evaluation of 
material in terms of firms having employ- 
ment requirements similar to those of the 
governmental jurisdiction. Analysis by char- 
acter of firms permits evaluation of returns 
for specific classes in terms of the type of 
industry or occupation represented by each 
of the various firms in order to ascertain 
rates paid in firms or establishments most 
commonly accepted as representing the 
classes analyzed. These groupings, together 
with the separation of war and non-war in- 
dustries, permit a considered weighting of 
total wage returns by the legislative body. 


DDITIONAL = summary _ tabulations 
should be restricted to these: analyses 
of fund effects; departmental pay roll effects; 
immediate installation effects of wage pro- 
posals in terms of reducing or not reducing 
positions above the maximum for the class, 
giving increases within the range to posi- 
tions between steps, and increasing positions 
below the minimum to the minimum for the 
class; a listing by pay intervals of $50, show- 
ing the number of positions increased or 
reduced; and a brief analysis of turnover 
and of trends in cost of living. Consolida- 
tions may be effected in the first three tabu- 
lations mentioned. 

Not all of these summaries are necessary 
in every situation. It would be unwise to 
present each of them to the legislative body 
at the beginning of wage plan presentation 
and expect anything but confusion. The 
summaries of fund and departmental pay- 
roll effects, in terms of installation costs, 
should be available for distribution, but 
only after analysis of class relationships as 
indicated by a listing of classes under pay 
levels in which their ranges place them and 
the over-all columnar summary first men- 
tioned in this section. 

Before discussing procedures for consider- 


| Ing wage proposals it should be pointed out 


that the tabulations and summaries listed are 
readily developed if wage returns and budget 
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analysis have been coded for mechanical tab- 
ulation. In small jurisdictions this is usually 
not feasible. However, the restricted sum- 
mary material that is likewise neces- 
sary can be developed by hand tabulation 
of wage returns, and a satisfactory analysis 
of budget effects can be made by using an 
814x11” sheet of paper for each class on 
which is listed vertically all salaries paid for 
positions in the class and horizontally the de- 
partments in which they are found. A simple 
code may be developed for indicating funds 
from which positions are paid. Work sheets 
of this nature will make possible satisfactory 
speed in computing financial effects of pro- 
posals, and of revisions of proposals, by 
adding positions below and above salary 
minima and maxima and totalling mone- 
tary differences. 


N OCCASION wage recommendations 

have been prepared with much secrecy, 
after which they are flashed before em- 
ployees and administrative officials with 
only brief formal notice, then jealously 
guarded through a formal hearing at which 
there is much generalization and little fac- 
tual information, and finally are submitted 
to the legislative body for adoption after 
changes may have been made in star cham- 
ber sessions. The legislative body has not 
been represented at the hearing, does not 
know factors discussed during initial de- 
velopment, and therefore is forced to act 
without basic information which the per- 
sonnel agency has been compiling over a 
period of time. It therefore holds hearings 
at which the same generalities are re- 
discussed, and then, still without adequate 
knowledge of fundamental factors, adopts 
or revises the pay recommendations. Sub- 
sequently, the legislative body continues to 
hear disgruntled comment without ever 
having known the full facts concerning a 
given situation. 

It is suggested that satisfactory considera- 
tion of wage recommendations can be made 
by the legislative body only if it has been 
taken into full and complete confidence at 
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all stages of wage plan development or re- 
vision. If the wage plan is being developed 
in conjunction with a classification plan, 
representatives of the legislative body and 
the chief executive should be informed of 
the purposes of the classification plan, and 
should be kept posted on work progress so 
they will have a clear and accurate picture 
of the fundamental characteristics of the 
classes for which wage scales will later be 
developed. A classification plan is not sacro- 
sanct; nor is it the sole property of the per- 
sonnel agency. Attempts to regard it as such 
savor of defense mechanism for an inferior 
product. A full and complete discussion of 
the plan and its attendant problems with the 
chief executive and key legislative officials 
may result in questions which might not 
otherwise arise, but it likewise will result in 
classification and, ultimately, wage plans 
which will tend more satisfactorily to meet 
the operating needs of the jurisdiction. 

If the wage plan is developed or revised 
separately, it will be necessary to introduce 
early in legislative consideration the basic 
factors of wage plan development: the 
fundamental inter-relationship existing be- 
tween classes in accordance with the relative 
difficulty, importance, and responsibility of 
the duties performed, qualifications re- 
quired for employment, physical working 
conditions and unusual hazards, extent to 
which production is measurable, and extent 
to which there is opportunity for promotion 
from the class. Early and tactful introduc- 
tion of these factors and subsequent re- 
statement throughout the process of wage 
plan consideration will do much to decrease 
attempts to alter ranges for individual 
classes and to increase legislative understand- 
ing not only of the wage plan but of the 
classification plan upon which it is built. 


SUGGESTED PRESENTATION PROCEDURE 


O PROVIDE a concrete approach to the 

problem of achieving a proper perspec- 
tive for the pay plan it is suggested that the 
procedural sequence in legislative considera- 
tion be as follows: 
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1. A summary presentation of the wage 
plan by prior clearance with the chief ex- 
ecutive and key legislative officials. This 
presentation should be in the nature of ac- 
quainting officials with the specific problems 
involved in the wage plan development, pro- 
posed working organization for the pay plan, 
and over-all effects of proposed pay scales. 
If the officials are so disposed, it will be de- 
sirable to make a detailed review of recom- 
mendations by pay levels, indicating class 
groupings within such levels. At this time 
is ascertained the specific attitude of re- 
sponsible officials toward pay increases or 
decreases, and pay scales are related to tax 
or other financial limitations, if they exist. 
Many municipalities, for example, are pro- 
hibited by state law from increasing their 
operating budgets more than a fixed amount 
during any one budget period. 

2. Distribution of the recommended pay 
scales to administrative officials for review 
and comment. Following conferences it is 
possible that slight revisions may be made 
to eliminate obvious shortcomings. 


3. Public distribution of proposed pay 


scales, and arrangement of conferences with 
employees and with other interested groups 
such as outside labor unions and business 
associations. At these conferences, which 
should be presided over by a representative 
of the personnel or recommending agency, 
it is desirable to have present a member of 
the legislative body and in addition, prefer- 


ably, a representative of the budget agency. f 


If these cannot be present, the recommend: 
ing agency should prepare an agenda of the 
meeting showing the individuals who af 


pear, their affiliations, and their comments 


in support of requests for revision. 


4. Analysis of the requests submitted at f 
the conference and written reasons for grant & 


ing or refusing the request. This process will 
furnish the policy-determining group with 
full information as to original recommend 
tions, the actions of interested groups, and 
the considered judgment of the recomment 
ing agency. 
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wage 5. Final clearance of recommendations of individual communities or agencies. 
ef ex- with the chief executive and legislative offi- However, more satisfactory relationships 
This f cials, or with legislative officials only, de- _ will exist between the personnel, budget, 
of ac: f pending upon the law under which the and legislative bodies, and therefore more 
blems — agency is working. At this clearance session, _ satisfactory wage plans result if these points 
, pro- f the data originally submitted in the pre- are constantly borne in mind: that wage 
plan, } liminary session described in the first of the | recommendations have a critical relation- 
cales, foregoing enumerated steps should be again _ ship to departmental budgets, fund condi- 
re de- submitted, together with the written review _ tions, and tax limitations; that the wage 
=com- of conferences. With this information the plan should maintain, not destroy, the 
- Class policy-determining body will be in a posi- fundamental inter-relationship of classes in 
time tion to make an intelligent determination the classification plan upon which wages 
of re. f regarding the proposed wage scales in the are built; that frank discussion of classifi- 
es or flight of the financial condition of the juris- _ cation and wage policies and problems with 


O tax diction and the fundamental policy of the the chief executive and legislative officials 
exist. | legislative group regarding general pay at periodic intervals during the process will 
> pro- levels. result in clearer understanding of the prob- 
their lems and more satisfactory solutions; and 
lount CONCLUSION that all pertinent information should be 
ee the procedure outlined made available to the policy-determining 
d. pay above are necessary to meet legal re- group before final consideration of wage 
view quirements and general governmental mores recommendations. 
it 1s 
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New Employees 


WILLIAM B. DOMINICK 


Orientation Programs for 





HE problem of providing orientation 

for a mounting number of new em- 

ployees has assumed impressive pro- 
portions for the planners of personnel pro- 
grams at all levels of governmental jurisdic- 
tion, federal, state, and local. The personnel 
officer is aware that many of the vacancies 
which statistics show have been filled may 
again require filling within a few months, 
and that many of the replacements which 
have been made with great effort were caused 
by the resignation of discouraged or dissatis- 
fied employees. Unless the personnel officer 
is reconciled to the dismal prospect of trying 
to fill and refill such positions in a steadily 
tightening labor market, a means must be 
found for reducing this needless waste of 
manpower. One such means is a planned 
program of orientation training. 

Much of what follows deals primarily with 
the federal service and with the attack which 
has been made there on the problem of 
orienting new employees. However, the 
problem is not peculiar to the federal service 
alone, for other governmental jurisdictions 
are sharing in the current mobility of per- 
sonnel. Since the underlying factors are simi- 
lar in nature, it is quite possible that the 
programs here described, and the objectives 
and principles of orientation training 
brought out in the article, can be adapted ef- 
fectively to the needs of states and cities. 

1 Prepared with the assistance of the staff of the Di- 


vision of Training of the United States Civil Service 
Commission. 





WILLIAM B. Dominick is Chief of the Survey and 
Technical Service Section, Division of Training, United 
States Civil Service Commission. 
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THE NEED FOR ORIENTATION TRAINING 


Nt” employees are being brought into 

the civilian federal service today in un- 
paralleled numbers. They are coming from 
every section of the country and from all 
walks of life. The age range is broader than 
ever before, including both older and 
younger groups. Some are entering their 
first jobs; others are experienced in private 
business or the professions, but new to the 
public service. Some who have worked for 
the government in the past are now return- 
ing; and others are transferring from one 
agency to another. Among these are many 
who are new to the community, and to them 
employment means a change in accustomed 
habits of living. 

The majority of these persons are re- 
cruited to fill new positions in the war 
agencies. A considerable number, however, 
are employed to fill vacancies created by the 
draft, by resignations of persons who leave 
to enter private industry or transfer to other 
federal agencies, and by the failure of em- 
ployees to become oriented in their agencies 
and to make satisfactory adjustments to liv- 
ing conditions. 

The cost entailed in replacing experi- 
enced employees who voluntarily resign on 
account of failure to adjust themselves satis- 
factorily to their jobs and to the community 
is a burden to the federal service. Adminis 
trative officials and personnel officers may 
very well devote considerable thought and 
effort to developing and maintaining em- 
ployees’ satisfaction with their agencies, 
their jobs, and the new community in order 
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to minimize the cost of personnel turnover 
and the retardation of the war program. 

All new employees have a natural desire 
to be doing something that will be of service 
to their country. They want to know how 
their jobs contribute to the objective of the 
unit in which they work, how their unit con- 
tributes to the success of the agency, and 
how the agency contributes to winning the 
war. They feel a need for an understanding 
of the agency’s work program and the or- 
ganization by means of which they work 
cooperatively toward a common goal. The 
desire of employees for this information 
offers the agency an opportunity to take the 
initial step toward improving employee per- 
formance by helping them to make a satis- 
factory beginning on the jobs for which they 
are responsible. Well-planned orientation 
programs can do much to ease the strain 
and lessen the confusion and uncertainty 
that the new employee faces when accepting 
a position in the federal service. 


N THE federal service the terms “ori- 

entation” and “induction” are used by 
different persons with different connota- 
tions. In order to clarify these terms, the 
following definitions are given: “Orienta- 
tion” training is that type of training given 
the new employee to acquaint him with the 
purposes and functions of the organization 
he serves and to afford him a knowledge of 
the relationships of his job to those objec- 
tives and functions. “Induction” training is 
that type of training given the new employee 
to break him in on a new job and to teach 
him the duties which he is to perform. The 
purpose of the latter is to adapt previously 
acquired skills and knowledge to the specific 
requirements of the job and to provide new 
skills, knowledge, habits, and attitudes when 
required. 

Induction training is usually given by the 
employee’s supervisor or an experienced em- 
ployee in the unit to which the employee 
is assigned. Orientation training, on the 
on the other hand, is generally conducted 


by a member of a staff unit, such as the per- 
sonnel division or the training organization. 
Orientation training will be most effective 
when there is close cooperation between staff 
and line officials in its planning and presenta- 
tion, so that a well-rounded and sufficiently 
detailed picture will be drawn for new em- 
ployees and they will readily see how their 
jobs contribute to the progress of the agency. 


OBJECTIVES OF AN ORIENTATION PROGRAM 
FE PLANNING an orientation program 
the objectives should be clearly set forth 
in order that the most effective results will 
be obtained. Some of the objectives are: 


1. To give the employee an understand- 
ing of the agency’s policies, objectives, or- 
ganizational structure, and functions so that 
he may become a useful and productive 
member of the organization in the shortest 
possible time. 

2. To show the employee the relation- 
ship of his agency to other federal agencies 
and how its functions are integrated with 
the total program of the federal govern- 
ment. 

3. To introduce the employee to eco- 
nomic and social background in which the 
agency functions and acquaint him with the 
philosophy on which the law establishing his 
agency was based and with the problems with 
which the agency deals so that he may have 
an intelligent appreciation of the work he 
is to do. 

4. To give the employee information 
about the principal activities of the working 
unit of which he is a part so that he can see 
the relation of his job to the total work pro- 
gram of the agency and the effect of his 
performance on the progress of the organi- 
zation. 

5. To give the employee an understand- 
ing of his status and responsibilities so that 
he will adapt himself readily to the human 
relationships in his work and to the estab- 
lished procedures and regulations of the 
agency. 
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6. To acquaint the employee with those 
facilities and services within and without his 
agency which will contribute to his well- 
being and development. 


If the foregoing objectives are attained, 
the new employee should make a satisfac- 
tory beginning on the job for which he is 
responsible and reach effective production 
more easily and quickly than would other- 
wise be the case. Better cooperation between 
employees within the various parts of the 
agency and more effective coordination of 
activities will result. Loss of time and con- 
flicts due to misunderstandings about such 
matters as lines of authority and responsi- 
bility, agency policies, and regulations, will 
be reduced. A clearer appreciation of the 
urgency of the war program will stimulate 
the employee to put forth greater effort on 
his job. Employee understanding of the 
agency’s objectives, policies, and functions 
will aid in the development of effective pub- 
lic relations. Employee morale will be im- 
proved and a loyal, cooperative working 
force developed. 

Recognition of the advantages of orienta- 
tion training does not imply that all new 
employees should be given the same infor- 
mation by the same methods over the same 
period of time. For this type of training, as 
for any other, careful analysis of the needs 
of the group is necessary. The education and 
experience of the individuals in the group 
will determine the method and content of 
training to be given. The type of program 
which would be of particular value to the 
economist or business specialist may not be 
the type which would be of greatest useful- 
ness to the messenger or guard. Employees 
new to the federal service or to the com- 
munity will need information different from 
that needed by employees who are familiar 
with the government service and the com- 
munity in which they are working. Methods 
of conducting an orientation program which 
may be used successfully for one group may 
be ineffective when used with a different 
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group. The length of time required for the 
program will vary according to the size of 
the group, background of the personnel, the 
nature of the jobs to which the employees 
are being assigned, and possibly other factors 
as well. 


ORIENTATION MATERIALS AND AIDS 


HE textual materials used by federal 

agencies in their orientation programs 
show considerable variation. As a basic train- 
ing aid, a number of the departments and 
independent establishments make use of an 
employee handbook which usually includes 
information on institutional facts, provi- 
sions of employment, and employee activi- 
ties and services; whereas others give new 
employees miscellaneous printed material 
such as annual reports, informational circu- 
lars, leave regulations, and copies of office 
memoranda.” Very often textual material 
is supplemented by the use of organization 
charts, photographs of executives, floor plans 
of the buildings, and maps showing the loca- 
tion of field offices. 

The war effort of the government and the 
significance of the agency’s work therein can 
be shown by the use of films and film slides. 
These, together with still pictures of various 
phases of the agency’s work program, will 
help the employee visualize what is being 
accomplished. Some agencies use exhibits 
for this purpose and others have more or less 
permanent museums where panoramas, dio- 
ramas, and other visual aids are effectively 
presented. Where possible-a tour of inspec- 
tion of the physical layout of the agency will 
assist the new employee to visualize the ex- 
act relationship of his department to other 
organizational units. The selection and ap- 
propriate use of these materials and aids for 
an orientation program will depend upon 
those fundamental factors already discussed, 
such as the character of the group, the types 
of positions to be filled, time available for 


the program, and related factors. 


*For a discussion of the use of employee handbooks, 
see the writer’s article, “The Employee Handbook: A 
Training Aid,” Personnel Administration, May, 1942. 
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CoursE CONTENT. 
STUDY of the orientation programs of 
A several federal agencies indicates that 
there is general agreement that the follow- 
ing subjects be included in programs con- 
ducted on the agency or department level: 

1. The objectives and purposes of the 
agency. 

2. The background of the agency. 

3. Structure and functions of the agency. 

4. The administrative relationships of the 
agency, with particular reference to intra- 
agency and inter-agency relationships. 

5. Personnel policies and procedures of 
the agency. 

6. Federal civil service procedures and 
policies. 

7. The interest of the agency in the de- 
velopment of its personnel. 

8. The established processes of adminis- 
tration and supervision, including (a) the 
lines of authority and responsibility; and 
(b) the importance of working through 
channels. 

g. Information about the agency’s facili- 
ties and how employees may use them. 

10. The facilities of the community. 


These are subjects which are general in 
character and of interest to all employees, 
regardless of their location in the organiza- 
tion. The topics receive varying degrees of 
emphasis in the programs of the different 
agencies depending on the objectives, pur- 
poses, and functions of the agency. For ex- 
ample, orientation programs conducted at 
the bureau or division level are more spe- 
cialized in respect to the functions and oper- 
ations of the bureau or division. 


SOME SPECIFIC PROGRAMS 


ji HE following reports of orientation now 
being carried on in a few of the gov- 
ernment agencies will give specific examples 
of how variously the subject may be treated. 

The Department of State has developed a 
three-fold program of orienting new em- 
ployees in Washington who receive $2,000 
per annum or less. The new employee, upon 
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reporting for duty, is interviewed by the 
Placement Officer. During the interview, an 
endeavor is made to elicit information from 
the employee with respect to any immediate 
personal problems which he may have, such 
as housing accommodations, or financial 
status until the first pay period. The new- 
comer is referred to the Personnel Relations 
Section for assistance in solving any such 
problems disclosed by the interview. 

An orientation meeting is held one morn- 
ing each week for employees who have 
entered on duty during the preceding week. 
The Director of Personnel, who presides 
over the meeting, gives a brief description 
of the organizational structure of the Depart- 
ment of State and of the specific functions of 
the different bureaus. He also discusses the 
responsibility of each employee to his par- 
ticular office and to the Department. The 
Chief of the Personnel Relations Section 
then discusses employment regulations, the 
facilities of the Personnel Relations Section 
as they relate to employees, employee 
organizations, and recreational and educa- 
tional facilities in Washington. The em- 
ployee handbook of the Department, guide 
maps of the city, and mimeographed ma- 
terial on community facilities are dis- 
tributed to the group. 

About two weeks after the orientation 
meeting, the Chief of the Personnel Rela- 
tions Section calls upon the employee’s 
supervisor and discusses the employee’s ad- 
justment to his work and to his surround- 
ings. If it is revealed that the employee is 
experiencing any difficulties, the Chief of 
the Personnel Relations Section holds a con- 
sultation with him and endeavors to help 
him make a better adjustment. Throughout 
the orientation period, a definite attempt is 
made to keep the entire program on an in- 
formal and personal basis. 

The Civilian Personnel Division of the 
Office of the Secretary of War conducts a 
department-wide orientation program for 
all newly appointed clerks, typists, stenog- 
raphers, and messengers receiving $1620 or 
less. This is an “Advice and Information 
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Program,” which includes personal coun- 
seling and information valuable to the new 
employee on his job. 

On the first day of duty the employee re- 
ports to the central induction office, where 
he completes all necessary personnel papers 
and forms, is fingerprinted and assigned to 
one of the bureaus of the Department. On 
the morning of the second day of duty, the 
employee receives a progress card which he 
filled in the previous day and on which have 
been scheduled for him an appointment 
with an employee counselor and a time for 
taking a clerical aptitude test. The “Advice 
and Information Program” then begins. The 
new employees are first welcomed to the War 
Department and given a complete explana- 
tion of the program. Assistance is given each 
employee in scheduling his program for the 
orientation period. 

Each employee receives a copy of a ref- 
erence manual, “Introduction to Employ- 
ment in the War Department,” and three 
sets of problems based on subject matter in 
that manual. The employee reads the sec- 
tion in the manual on War Department 
organization and insignia, answers the prob- 
lems relating to that section, and then takes 
part in a discussion on the subject, lasting 
for about an hour. 

At some time during the day, the em- 
ployee reports to his counselor for an inter- 
view, during which his personal problems 
regarding housing, transportation facilities, 
recreation, pay periods, and similar matters 
are discussed. During the afternoon, tests in 
typing and stenography are given to typists, 
stenographers, and others who wish to take 
them. In connection with the tests, em- 
ployees are instructed in the latest tech- 
niques for improvement of typing and 
stenographic skills. 

On the third day the employee partici- 
pates in discussions of employee privileges 
and responsibilities and of War Department 
correspondence, having first read the man- 
ual and answered the problems on those 
subjects. The employee has the opportunity 
during the day to seek assistance from his 
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counselor in solving personal problems of 
adjustment. 

On the morning of the fourth day, the 
employee reports to the bureau to which he 
has been previously assigned. A record card 
for each individual which shows his progress 
during the “Advice and Information Pro- 
gram,” including the scores on the tests 
taken and remarks of the counselor about 
the employee, is transmitted to the bureau 
for the guidance of the supervisor in plac- 
ing the employee on the job. 

The Division of Personnel Supervision 
and Management of the Department of the 
Navy conducts an orientation program 
which is known as the “Indoctrination 
Training Course”’ for all new civilian em- 
ployees in Washington who are assigned to 
the departmental service. Professional and 
technical employees of all grades and serv- 
ices, as well as clerical employees, participate 
in the course for it has been found that the 
need of the professional employee for orien- 
tation training is as great as that of the 
clerical employee. Since December 1940, 
some 10,000 employees have received this 
training, which is given in six one-hour ses- 
sions held over a period of one week. 

Upon reporting for duty, each new em- 
ployee is given a copy of the Department’s 
handbook, “Information for Employees,” 
and a memorandum from the Director of 
Personnel welcoming him to the Depart- 
ment, telling him about the Indoctrination 
Program, and assigning a time for him to 
report for the classes. Each new employee 
is assigned to a class which begins on the 
Monday morning following his entrance on 
duty and which meets on consecutive days 
for the remainder of the week. 

The classes are conducted on an informal 
basis. Discussions are based on the employee 
handbook, the instructor acting as discus- 
sion leader and answering questions which 
the newcomers raise. On the first day, guide 
maps of the city are distributed and dis- 
cussed briefly. Such general matters as build- 
ing passes, fire regulations, the dispensary, 
and personal mail, are commented on. Em- 
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ployee organizations are explained, and a 
discussion of the organization of the De- 
partment of the Navy, which covers the his- 
tory of the Navy and the organization of 
the Fleet, is begun. The program of the first 
day is concluded with a showing of the film, 
“Ships of the U. S. Navy.” The instructor 
makes no definite study assignments, but 
outlines the program for the week and calls 
attention to the sections of the handbook 
which should be read. 

On the second day, the discussion of the 
organization of the Department is continued 
and naval policy and responsibilities of the 
major subdivisions of the Department are 
covered. On the third day, the discussion 
covers the United States Marine Corps, the 
U. S. Coast Guard, and the shore establish- 
ments of the Navy. A film, “Soldiers of the 
Sea,” is shown. 

Employment regulations with respect to 
appointment, classification of positions, effi- 
ciency ratings, leave, transfer, promotion, 
etc., are discussed on the fourth day, and 
the employees see a motion picture, “Men 
of the U. S. Navy.” A pamphlet, ““Telephon- 
ing for Uncle Sam,” is also distributed. 

The discussion of employment regula- 
tions is continued on the fifth day and such 
matters as retirement, compensation for in- 
jury, travel, and employee activities are ex- 
plained. The film, ‘Sailors with Wings,” is 
shown. On the sixth day, rules for the use 
of the telephone are discussed and the group 
is given the opportunity to raise questions 
about the material which has been covered. 
During this session, employees are requested 
to fill out a questionnaire on which they are 
given the opportunity to offer comments and 
suggestions on the program. Suggestions re- 
ceived have been very helpful to the discus- 
sion leaders in developing the orientation 
program. The motion picture, “Eyes of the 
Fleet,” completes the program. 

The United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion conducts a 10-hour orientation program 
for all new employees receiving $1620 per 
annum or less. The program is carried on 
over a period of two weeks in one-hour ses- 


sions. Employees enter the program after at 
least one month of service in the Commis- 
sion. 

The instruction is given to employees in 
groups of sixty to seventy-five persons. On 
the first day of the program the instructor 
gives each employee copies of two booklets, 
‘Federal Employment under the Merit Sys- 
tem,” and ‘“‘Glossary of Federal Civil Service 
Terms” for study and reference during the 
program. 

The first five sessions are devoted to lec- 
tures and discussions about the Civil Service 
Commission: its historical background; the 
application of the Civil Service Act; the work 
of the Commission including the examina- 
tion procedure, the maintenance of adequate 
lists of qualified persons or departmental 
registers, the certification procedure, and 
other functions; the organization of the 
Commission and the functions of the various 
divisions; the field service; and key per- 
sonnel. 

Personnel procedures and regulations af- 
fecting employees are studied during the 
first three sessions of the second week. At 
the ninth session, the group receives train- 
ing in the proper use of the telephone. At 
the tenth session, the employees are given 
a one-hour written exercise covering the lec- 
tures and the reference material. Each em- 
ployee receives his grade, and copies are 
transmitted to his supervisor and placed in 
his personnel folder. 

The Office for Emergency Management 
conducts an orientation program for all 
newly appointed stenographers, typists, and 
clerical employees receiving $1620 or less 
who have been recruited for the various con- 
stituent agencies. When the new clerical em- 
ployee reports, he participates in a one-hour 
interview, during which he is urged to raise 
questions about his personal needs, such as 
living quarters, transportation facilities, pay 
periods, etc. Every attempt is made to find 
answers to these questions so that the new 
employee may make a satisfactory personal 
adjustment to the community. 

During this session each new employee 
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receives a copy of the booklet, “Information 
for New Employees,” which describes the 
city of Washington and various community 
facilities and employee services. At the same 
time the employee receives a copy of “A 
Handbook for Employees,” which gives in- 
formation about such matters as provisions 
of employment, office conduct, employee ac- 
tivities and retirement, and a four-page 
leaflet which includes an organization chart 
and a description of the current functions 
performed by the constituent agencies of 
OEM. 

After the one-hour introduction period, 
stenographers and typists report to the cen- 
tral training pool where they remain for a 
week. Information relating to the back- 
ground, organization structure, and func- 
tions of OEM is interspersed throughout 
this period. The new employees are given 
a general test as well as tests in typing, Eng- 
lish usage, shorthand, copying from rough 
draft, and clerical checking. Time is given 
to skill development, and an effort is made 
to develop a good office work pattern. Con- 
siderable attention is given to methods and 
procedures for setting up and preparing cor- 
respondence, miscellaneous memoranda, 
and prescribed forms. Over 2,000 stenog- 
raphers and typists have spent a week in 
the training pool. 

Upon being assigned to a job in one of 
the OEM agencies, the new employee usu- 
ally is given a brief orientation program with 
particular reference to the background, or- 
ganization, and functions and procedures of 
the specific agency. In some of the constitu- 
ent agencies, a follow-up is made of each new 
employee to determine the need for further 
training, and if necessary remedial training 
in typing and stenography is given. ‘The na- 
ture and the length of the training vary ac- 
cording to the needs of the individual. 

The orientation program described has 
had to be adjusted to the needs of the con- 
stituent agencies and of the personnel. All 
new employees do not necessarily partici- 
pate in the program to the same degree and 
in the same manner. 
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The War Production Board has for several 
months been conducting orientation pro- 
grams for new professional and technical 
employees receiving $2,000 or more per 
annum, as well as for clerical employees re- 
ceiving less than that amount. 

The program for the professional and 
technical personnel is of three and one half 
hours’ duration and is repeated twice weekly 
so that no new employee is on duty for more 
than two or three days before he receives 
this training. Although the course is volun- 
tary, the program has been so well received 
throughout the organization that every new 
employee attends a session and his super- 
visor encourages him to do so. 

The subjects presented are planned to 
give the new employee, who usually has had 
experience in private business, a general 
knowledge of the organization and opera- 
tions of the War Production Board and of 
its various parts and the work of its associated 
agencies. It also includes the basic principles 
of the Priorities System and its effect upon 
the economic operations of the country. An 
effort is made to give the new employee an 
understanding of the basic purposes and 
operations of the Allocation Classification 
System. All subjects are discussed in outline 
form, for it has been found that, with an 
understanding of the basic framework and 
operations, the employees can easily fill in 
the details by work assignments and supple- 
mentary reading. 

The discussion leader makes extensive use 
of charts and illustrations throughout the 
program and gives the employees samples of 
the three most common forms which he will 
be called to use and explains them. In order 
to change the pace, a motion picture, 
“Tanks,” is shown after the first half of the 
program. 

Each employee is required to take exten- 
sive notes on the material, since so much of 
it is given in lectures and the details cannot 
be absorbed during the session. At the end 
of the session each employee is asked to an- 
swer ten questions covering the major sub- 
jects presented. This brief test is of the 
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multiple choice type and four possible an- 
swers are given for each question. 

A two-day orientation program for em- 
ployees who receive less than $2,000 is a 
simplified version of that conducted for the 
higher paid employees and in addition in- 
cludes information about the community, 
office services and employees’ facilities. 
Training in office practices and tours of vari- 
ous divisions are also part of the program. 


Fy keseatage it was only possible within 
the limits of this article to present a few 
of the orientation programs that are being 
carried on in the federal service, certain in- 
teresting variations are apparent. Only two 
of the programs described enroll profes- 
sional and technical employees and in only 
one of these are all employees, regardless of 
position level, given the same orientation 
training. Printed material is distributed in 
every instance and information in the em- 
ployee handbook is generally used as a 
starting point for discussion. ‘Two programs 
include training in telephone techniques; 
two give particular emphasis to testing indi- 
vidual employees before placement; and one 
devotes attention to specific training before 
giving the employee a definite assignment. 

One agency defers its orientation training 
until the new employee has had an oppor- 
tunity to become adjusted to his particular 
section and to learn something of his work. 
The Navy’s use of visual aids by including 
a film showing at each meeting is interesting, 
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as is its practice of obtaining an evaluation 
of the course from the participants. 
Recognition of the importance of the em- 
ployee’s adjustment to a new environment 
is given in the majority of instances through 
the counseling program and special atten- 
tion to adequacy of living arrangements. In 
general an attempt is being made to keep 
orientation training on a personal basis and 
to develop the program around the needs 
and interests of the individual employees. 


SUMMARY 


LTHOUGH there is a need for orienta- 

tion training at any time, in a period 

of rapid expansion and turnover of person- 

nel as at present, the development of a pro- 

gram takes on increased significance in order 

that valuable time will not be lost in getting 
employees into effective production. 

In the formulation of an orientation pro- 
gram, these steps should be taken: 

1. Study the characteristics of the group 
as related to the types of positions they will 
fill. 

2. Determine the objectives which set the 
goal for orientation training. 

3. Select the appropriate content. 

4. Choose the methods, techniques, and 
aids that will give the new employee a vivid 
picture of the organization and its work pro- 
gram. 

5. Provide a means of checking the effect 
of the program on the performance and at- 
titudes of employees. 















































The Wartime Program of the National 


Civil Service Reform League 


HELEN C. DRUMMOND 





cember, 1941, the National Civil 

Service Reform League was well 
aware of the truth of an assertion which has 
now become a platitude—that the success of 
a fighting army depends not only upon mili- 
tary strategy and valor, but upon the com- 
petence of a civilian army of supply at home. 
The League had previously had excellent 
opportunity to study this axiom in two wars, 
in 1898 and in 1917-18, when it devoted a 
major part of its funds, experience and 
energies to the titanic task of helping the 
federal government to recruit a civilian 
army of sufficient size and technical ade- 
quacy to cope with the stresses of war, and 
at the same time carried on its ordinary pro- 
gram of fighting the spoilsmen. On Decem- 
ber 8, 1941, however, the League abandoned 
“business as usual,” and, through its Execu- 
tive Committee, offered its services to the 
national government for the duration of 
the war. 

The offer was immediately accepted and 
a conference between the League’s officers 
and the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion followed. Commissioner Arthur S. 
Flemming suggested ways in which the 
League might be particularly useful, among 
them the following: 

Aiding in recruiting from private indus- 
try experts in various fields who might be 
made available for government service; 

Aiding in promoting closer cooperation 
between federal and state personnel agencies 


Lo before the fateful seventh of De- 
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and helping to iron out friction or clear up 
any misunderstandings that might arise be- 
tween them; 


Inducing a better understanding of the 
Commission’s purposes by interpreting to 
the public generally, and to special groups 
in particular, some of the Commission’s prac- 
tices and procedures. 


The first of these suggestions contem- 
plated especially the cooperation of the 
League’s Special Committee of Business and 
Industry. This Committee,! organized three 
years ago, had as its original principal ob- 
jective establishment of a liaison between 
the League and private industry whereby 
the assistance of the latter might be used to 
best advantage toward extension of the merit 
system and improvement of its functioning. 
It was now realized that through wide and 
varied contacts, the members of this Com- 
mittee are often in an advantageous position 
to get quick, confidential information as to 
the availability, records, and qualifications 
of persons equipped for specialized execu- 
tive and administrative posts. This informa- 
tion could be forwarded to the Civil Service 
Commission for its consideration and 
further action, saving valuable time and ob- 
taining data in many cases more reliable 
than might be generally accessible to a rou- 


tine investigator. 


The Committee membership included such business 
leaders as: Colby M. Chester of General Foods Corpora- 
tion; Donald W. Douglas of Douglas Aircraft Corpora- 
tion; Malcolm Muir of “Business Week;’ Raymond 
Rubicam of Young and Rubicam; William B. Warner of 
the McCall Corporation; Charles Hook of American 
Rolling Mill Company; and Lee H. Bristol of Bristol- 
Myers Company. 
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RECRUITING FOR THE WAR PROGRAM 

HE Civil Service Commission created a 

three-man sub-committee to work with 
the League and formally appointed the 
League’s Executive Secretary as a special 
examiner on a dollar-a-year basis. The 
League’s first recruiting assignment was for 
men qualified to represent the government 
in supervising the planning, plant construc- 
tion, and initial operation of industries to 
which the government has lent federal funds 
for war production, such as oil refining, 
manufacture of chemicals and synthetic rub- 
ber. The type of men sought were those suc- 
cessful enough in their fields to command 
five-figure salaries but willing to give their 
talents to the government at comparatively 
nominal compensation as a patriotic service. 
The League met this difficult assignment 
successfully. 

The Commission next asked its help in 
finding practical economists for service in 
South America, experienced in Latin Amer- 
ican economy, business and commerce. In 
a fortnight the League had interested sev- 
eral hundred well qualified candidates, some 
of them outstanding in this highly special- 
ized field. 

The Commission has since asked the 
League to undertake an even more difficult 
task—to induce prominent men of affairs in 
various sections of the country to act as 
dollar-a-year recruitment specialists to work 
with the Commission’s regional offices on 
special assignment, in locating persons who 
have specialized experience in many fields 
for employment with war agencies. This vast 
recruiting job is complicated by the diverse 
needs of the various civil service regions, and 
by the fact that the recruiting’ specialists 
must be men who have the entree to the 
inner circles of their professions or indus- 
tries, who command general respect and con- 
fidence, and who are able and willing to give 
up a considerable proportion of their time 
and thought to this important though un- 
glamourous war work. 

_In addition to locating persons for posi- 
tions such as these, recognized as within the 


purview of the Special Committee of Busi- 
ness and Industry, the League has also been 
called on for help in recruiting technicians 
and mechanics. Here it has supplemented 
the work of the Commission’s representa- 
tives through the personal contacts of the 
League’s state committees and local corre- 
spondents. 

These committees and correspondents 
were originally organized as a means of ac- 
quainting the League with what is going 
on merit-system-wise in the “grass roots,” 
to serve as shock troops in campaigns for 
merit system legislation in their states and 
municipalities, and to be staunch sup- 
porters, as well as constructive critics, of 
public personnel agencies in their areas. As 
in the case of the Committee of Business and 
Industry, their original purpose has been 
enlarged to include the recruitment of men 
to fill the shortage of skilled workers for 
government arsenals and navy yards. Work- 
ing through local chambers of commerce, 
trade associations, labor unions, and by per- 
sonal contact, and with the cooperation of 
local newspapers and radio stations, these 
committees and correspondents have done 
yeoman service in giving regional publicity 
to the requirements, salary and proper ap- 
plication procedure to bring together the 
skilled jobs to be filled and the men who can 
fill them, and in persuading such persons to 
go into government service. 


A FIvE-POINT PROGRAM FOR WARTIME 
LTHOUGH the League as an organiza- 
tion has enlisted for war work, it has 
not curtailed its ordinary operations, except 
as the march of events has dictated necessary 
changes. When the League held its sixtieth 
annual meeting in February 1942, it adopted 
the keynote that a time of national emer- 
gency is the time to redouble and not dimin- 
ish efforts for national efficiency. The na- 
tional emergency, indeed, has multiplied the 
League’s responsibility. In ordinary times 
it is dangerous to let down the bars that 
patient years have erected against spoils- 
manship and inefficiency. When the nation 
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is in peril it is disastrous and treasonable. 
At this meeting, therefore, the League re- 
solved to continue the program already laid 
out for the year in addition to undertaking 
the extra activities outlined in the plan of 
cooperation with the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. For the public service generally, it rec- 
ommended a five-point program, as follows: 

1. Reorganize the functions of our public 
personnel agencies, now too often exclu- 
sively confined to examining and regulat- 
ing, so as to enable them more effectively 
to meet the personnel requirements of oper- 
ating agencies. 

2. Establish a more positive system of re- 
cruiting and improved and speedier means 
of selecting employes for specialized public 
service. 

3. Bring about greater cooperation be- 
tween federal, state and municipal agencies 
in meeting governmental needs for person- 
nel and coordinate more effectively their 
efforts to operate jointly in many fields. 


4. Systematically train those already in 
the public service for higher executive lead- 
ership, greater administrative responsibility 
and better ability to give supervisory guid- 
ance. 


5. Encourage our universities and col- 
leges to inspire those graduates who show 
unusual aptitude and capacity for adminis- 
trative leadership to enter the government 
service as a civic responsibility. 


At this meeting also the League gave a 
timely warning against the already fore- 
shadowed use of the war as excuse for re- 
laxing merit system standards, adopting a 
resolution stating: 


We appreciate that it may be necessary in many 
cases to apply short cuts and eliminate red tape to 
avoid undue delay in recruiting and selecting hun- 
dreds of thousands of new employes to aid in the 
war emergency. We, however, must not permit our 
war effort to be imperilled by imposition on our 
public service by patronage seekers who would use 
the emergency as a pretext for an expansion of, or 
lowering of standards for, governmental employ- 
ment beyond actual need for war victory. 


That this warning was not premature was 








shown when an Executive Order was issued, 
excepting from the classified civil service all 
the staff of the Alien Property Division of 
the Department of Justice. The League im- 
mediately protested against this exception, 
So did the Civil Service Commission. A few 
months later the Order was rescinded. 

Indeed, even at the start of the defense 
program in 1940, short-sighted politicians 
(forgetful of the lesson of 1918, when a polit- 
ically appointed explosives inspector was re- 
sponsible for an accumulation of TNT 
which led directly to the disastrous explosion 
at Morgan, N. J.) attached patronage riders 
to the first defense appropriation bills per- 
mitting the hiring of new employes without 
regard to civil service rules. The League 
protested strenuously, and representatives of 
the War Department appeared before the 
Congressional Committee to urge that these 
riders be stricken out. Had these protests 
not been successful, there is no doubt but 
that the war preparations would have been 
handicapped at the start by wholesale foist- 
ing on the federal payroll of incompetent, 
untested, and unneeded political workers 
from every county courthouse. 

The recent patronage troubles of the 
OPA offer another example of the kind of 
battle which a merit system watch-dog must 
wage, even in the midst of a world crisis. 
The League plunged into the middle of that 
fight when it wrote to the members of the 
Senate and to the President denouncing the 
attempt to punish Administrator Henderson 
for his too-independent naming of state and 
regional OPA officials without deference to 
political preferences by requiring all such 
appointees to be confirmed by the Senate. 
Here too, the patronage forces were made 
to retreat. 

It would be foolhardy, however, to believe 
that they are permanently defeated. Al- 
though a similar battle over Senatorial con- 
firmation for OCD employees has also been 
won, there will undoubtedly be other op- 
portunities for the League to prove for the 
thousandth time that eternal vigilance is the 
price of a merit system victory. 
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CoNnTINUING ACTIVITIES 
LTHOUGH the League has often been 
charged with a naive adherence to a pro- 
gram centering around elimination of the 
spoils system at the expense of more con- 
structive achievements, this accusation was 
never wholly justified and today it is with- 
out any justification whatever. Even in the 
early days of “reform,” the League was often 
preoccupied with such constructive matters 
as the study of the superannuation problem 
in the civil service, the establishment of a 
sound foreign service personnel system, and 
the devising of a salary classification scheme. 
During the past year, examples of similar 
activities in the federal field include testi- 
mony at the Congressional hearings on the 
federal retirement legislation, attempts to 
secure adequate appropriations for the Civil 
Service Commission’s war activities and for 
the newly established Board of Legal Ex- 
aminers, numerous conferences with the 
personnel divisions of the War Department 
and other war agencies at which bothersome 
knots in their personnel operations were dis- 
entangled, and the working out after num- 
erous conferences with all the groups and 
agencies concerned, of proposed modifica- 
tions of the existing veteran preference 
regulations. 

Three important League committees have 
been organized within the past three years. 
The Committee of Business and Industry 
has already been mentioned. A similar Com- 
mittee of Lawyers, headed by prominent 
members of the profession, was represented 
among the groups advising the Reed Com- 
mittee on recruitment of attorneys for the 
federal government in 1940. Members of 
this Committee have also made state and 
city bar associations merit-system-conscious, 
and one of them is primarily responsible for 
the passage of the Louisiana state civil serv- 
ice law and constitutional amendment. The 
Committee on Government Labor Rela- 
tions made a study, which received consider- 
able public attention, of the relations 
between government administrators and 
their employees and the implications of the 


growth of unionization in the civil service. 

Through the years the League has become 
increasingly conscious of the opportunities 
for accomplishment through stimulation of 
cooperative effort on the part of the millions 
of members of civic, professional and public 
employe organizations, labor unions, tax- 
payer and business groups, and through co- 
ordination of the work of all these organiza- 
tions which will benefit directly or indirectly 
from better public personnel administra- 
tion. The League works with them con- 
stantly, as opportunity affords, for the attain- 
ment of a mutual interest. For example, last 
summer it made a survey of personnel prac- 
tices in state and provincial labor depart- 
ments for the International Association of 
Governmental Labor Officials. It cooperated 
with a certain state prison association in 
drafting a merit system clause for inclusion 
in the statutes dealing with probation, and 
with a conservation association in drafting 
a merit system program for departments con- 
cerned with preservation of natural re- 
sources. Both the National League of Wom- 
en Voters and the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce are represented on 
the League’s Council, as are two of the larg- 
est organizations of federal employes—the 
National Federation of Federal Employes 
and the United National Association of Post 
Office Clerks. 

The League has always carried on a large 
amount of educational work, publishing and 
distributing printed material on the merit 
system among citizen groups, teachers and 
students, and answering a vast number of 
inquiries from such sources, many of them 
involving a certain amount of research. In 
the last few years a number of radio pro- 
grams on civil service have been arranged, 
and plans for additional programs were in- 
terrupted only by the war. So many requests 
have come to the League to supply speakers 
for meetings and forums that some have 
had to be refused, although the President 
and some of the other officers have been 
generous in giving their time to address such 
gatherings. 
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AFFILIATIONS WITH STATE ORGANIZATIONS 


Functioning until shortly before the first 
world war as a clearinghouse for local civil 
service reform associations, the League still 
maintains affiliations with state organiza- 
tions in California, Connecticut, Illinois, 
Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Maryland, Missouri, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Washington 
and Wisconsin. Within the past year the 
League has organized state committees in 
Delaware, Iowa, Kentucky, Mississippi, Vir- 
ginia, Texas, New Hampshire, Florida, and 
Nebraska; and has begun the formation of 
others in Oregon, North Dakota, Montana, 
South Carolina and Utah. When completely 
functioning, it is expected that these com- 
mittees, like the existing state merit system 
associations, will take the initiative in cam- 
paigning for state and local merit system 
legislation, and in performing the same 
functions in the various states that the 
League now performs in the federal field and 
in those states where no state association 
exists. In a dozen states without any local 
merit system organization, the League has 
obtained the assistance of “correspondents,” 
most of them young business or professional 
men with an interest in public administra- 
tion, who have volunteered to keep the 
League in touch with local conditions af- 
fecting the civil service and to assist it in 
bringing to public knowledge matters re- 
quiring local public pressure and legislative 
or administrative action. 

Directly, as well as through its state affili- 
ates, correspondents, and Council members, 
the League carries on a continuous program 
of field work. Indeed, it would tax all the 
League’s resources to meet adequately all 
the demands for assistance in drafting civil 
service laws, charter provisions, and civil 
service rules, furnishing leadership in legis- 
lative campaigns, interpreting judicial opin- 








ions in civil service cases, and working out 
proper administrative procedures in juris- 
dictions where the merit system is still an 
innovation. Such situations as the St. Louis 
charter campaign and the resultant litiga- 
tion; the litigation which pursued the 
Louisiana state civil service and merit sys- 
tem clause; the studies which had to be 
made and the legislation which had to be 
drafted and enacted into law following the 
New York Court of Appeals decision that 
the civil service rules must apply to every 
governmental sub-division throughout the 
state (in all of which the League was called 
upon for constant consultation and active 
assistance) had to be taken in its stride. It 
is small wonder that the League’s officers 
have found it necessary to maintain a strenu- 
ous work schedule to meet the many and 
varied requests for their assistance. 


” SPITE of the war, the League expects 

that its 1943 legislative program, when 
44 legislatures will meet, will be a heavy one. 
Already movements are on foot in behalf of 
civil service bills in a dozen states, and in 
all of these the League is an energetic force. 
Nor has the war changed the perennial poli- 
tician, who feels that the distractions of a 
world war furnish him a heaven-sent oppor- 
tunity to practice his entire bag of tricks and 
to try out a few new ones. Moreover, with 
taxes increasing at a rate unparalleled, the 
need of justifying the burden by getting full 
value for every dollar and wasting nothing 
on patronage and paper work presents the 
League with the greatest challenge it has 
yet had to face. Whether it will be able to 
meet that challenge to the full satisfaction 
of its members and officers remains to be 
seen, but this much is already assured—the 
League will be “all-out” for victory on every 
front to the full limit of all its available re- 
sources. 
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The Use of Marginally Punched Cards 


in the Examining Process 


DOROTHY E. PIEZ ann LOUIS P. WILLEMIN, JR. 





ment of Civil Service investigated the 

use of marginally punched file cards 
as a Clerical aid in the examining process. 
As a consequence of this investigation, the 
department purchased a supply of cards de- 
signed especially for this purpose,! and the 
examination division has used them success- 
fully since. The accompanying illustration 
and explanation will acquaint the reader 
with the manner in which these cards func- 
tion. The primary purpose of this article, 
however, is to describe the manner in which 
they have been used by the Rhode Island 
State agency, and thus indirectly to suggest 
how they may be similarly used by other 
agencies. 


I ATE in 1941, the Rhode Island Depart- 


PRINCIPAL PURPOSES OF CARDS 


N UNDERSTANDING of the manner 
Ain which these cards are utilized re- 
quires some knowledge of the application 
and examining procedure prevailing in 
Rhode Island. ‘The examination division 
consists of the technical staff and the appli- 
cation, scoring, and typing units. One major 
objective in the several steps of the examin- 
ing process is to assure maximum objectivity 
in scoring examinations, appraising appli- 
cants’ training and experience qualifications, 





*The original design of the form was developed by 
Winfield A. Cunningham, Chief of the Administrative 
Division, Rhode Island Department of Civil Service. 
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and similar operations, by maintaining strict 
anonymity of applicants wherever possible. 
In this way, there will be no grounds for 
applicants or others to suspect the integrity 
of the agency’s procedures, and any charges 
to this effect can be refuted convincingly 
simply by demonstrating the safeguards that 
are employed. 

This is not the only purpose served by the 
use of these punch cards, however. As sub- 
sequently described, they greatly facilitate 
the problem of maintaining adequate rec- 
ords and controls throughout the whole of 
the examining process. A step-by-step de- 
scription of this process will enable the 
reader to trace the use and utility of the 
cards at various points along the way. 

The receipt of applications is handled 
by the application unit. The application it- 
self does not contain the candidate’s name; 
however, the “original application number” 
appears on a detachable stub at the top of the 
application form. With this form, the can- 
didate submits a set of “application cards” 
on which he writes his name, address, and 
original application number. After all ap- 
plications for a given examination have been 
received, they are arranged in order of orig- 
inal application number and renumbered 
consecutively from first to last, both on the 
stub (which contains the original number) 
and on the application form proper (which 
contains no identifying information other 
than the “renumber’’). 

Meanwhile, the application cards, which 
contain the name, address, and original ap- 
plication number of each candidate, have 




















also been arranged numerically by orig- 
inal number to correspond with the similar 
arrangement of the applications themselves. 
It is at this point that the specially designed 
cards are first brought into use. 

These marginally punched cards come in 
pairs—a black-bordered card and a red- 
bordered card,? hinged at the side and de- 
tachable from each other. As indicated in 
the accompanying illustration, both cards 
have areas for recording and subsequently 
punching all scores—written, experience and 
training, oral, performance, combined 
scores, final earned rating, and final total rat- 
ing (including veteran’s credits)—plus a 
field for indicating veteran’s credits claimed, 
and a field for the renumber. In addition 
to all the above, the black card, but not the 
red one, is used to record the candidate’s 
name, address, age, and original application 
number. 


ERE, then, is the first use of the punch 
cards. After the candidates’ applica- 
tions and application cards have been ar- 
ranged in order, and with the two cards still 
joined at the side, the name, address, age, 
veteran status, original application number, 
and application renumber of all candidates 
are posted to the black cards—one card for 
each candidate. While the two cards are 
still joined, the veteran status and applica- 
tion renumber only are written on the red 
cards, and are punched on both cards at the 
same time. At this stage, the detachable stubs 
containing both original application num- 
ber and application renumber are removed 
from the application forms proper (which 
henceforth are identified by renumber 
only). The stubs are then sealed in an en- 
velope and filed in the vault. 
At this stage, also, the cards are separated. 
It will be recalled that the only information 
appearing on the red card is the applicant’s 


2 For the sake of brevity, these cards will henceforth 
be referred to simply as “punch cards.” Where one of 
the paired cards is referred to in particular, it will be 
identified by the color of its border—“black” or “red,” as 
the case may be. 
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renumber and veteran status. These cards 
are routed to the technical staff and scoring 
unit and become work sheets in the examin- 
ing and scoring process, since applications 
and their content are identified by renum- 
ber only. 

The black cards, which are kept in the 
application unit under lock and key and 
in custody of only one person, are then coded 
and punched for name, age, and original 
application number. (The renumber and 
veteran status have already been recorded 
and punched.) Thus these black cards con- 
tain all the essential identifying information 
for each candidate, relating name, original 
number, and renumber, and are referred to 
under careful restrictions and only for spe- 
cific needs during the whole examining 
process. These specific uses will be described 
presently. 

As has already been mentioned, the red 
cards are used as work sheets. They remain 
in the possession of the technical staff and 
scoring unit during the entire examination 
progress except when turned over to the ap 
plication unit for the preparation of accept- 
ance and rejection notices to candidates. 
This process occurs when the technical staff 
indicates on the applications proper, and on 
each corresponding red card, the acceptance 
or rejection of each candidate for competi- 
tion in the examination in question. The 
application unit then receives the red cards, 
posts the acceptances or rejections on the 
corresponding black cards, and from the 
black cards prepares notices to the candi- 
dates either that they have been rejected or 
that they are to appear for examination at 
a stated time and place. After this step, the 
black cards are once more locked up and 
the red cards of accepted candidates are re- 
turned to the technicians and scorers. The 
red cards of rejected candidates are placed 
in an “out” file. 


UsE oF SUPPLEMENTAL Forms 


A THIS point it might be well to de 
scribe the nature of the cards used fot 
notices and permanent record. These cards 
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MARGINALLY PUNCHED FILE CARD FoRM USED BY THE RHODE ISLAND 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF CIvIL SERVICE 


Actual dimensions of the form illustrated are 834” x 9”. 
The basic features of the form, as well as the method of 
operation, may be described as follows: 


1. Each blank card contains a border of small round 
holes, placed close to the outside edges of the card. Each 
hole is assigned a number in accordance with a pre- 
arranged numerical punching code. This code, in turn, 
is broken down into a series of “fields” and is correlated 
with the data to be written on the card. A “field” may 
consist of only one or two holes, or a series of several 
holes, depending on the type of data to be punched. 

2. Information written or typed on the cards is trans- 
lated to the appropriate “field” by machine or hand- 
punching U-shaped notches in the border of the card. 
Each punch is directly over the appropriate hole. 


3. When it is desired to draw only those cards con- 
taining specific data in a given field from a large quan- 
tity of unsorted cards, the cards are first aligned so that 
their edges coincide. A long, thin “sorting needle” is 
then inserted in the appropriate hole (or progressively 
in several holes in the “field”). The cards having no 
punch over that particular hole remain suspended on the 
needle, but those whereon the hole has been punched 
out drop free from the pack. 

As an illustration, assume that a large number 
of unsorted cards are to be assembled in rank order, 
according to the final score received. The sorting 
needle, inserted in the “final score” field in the proper 
sequence, will place all cards in rank order with the 
minimum of effort. After this operation, the rank order 
can be punched in the “rank order”’ field. 
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are all filled out by the candidate and sub- 
mitted with his application. They contain 
his name, address, and original application 
number, and are kept on file in alphabetical 
order during the progress of the examina- 
tion. When notices or reports are to be sent 
to the candidates, these are typed or stamped 
on the reverse of the cards, and the cards are 
then placed in the mail. One of the cards is 
used for the preservation of the permanent 
record, and is placed in a master alphabet- 
ical file of all candidates for all examinations. 
The fact that all these cards are filed alpha- 
betically has significance in the use of the 
punched cards, as will be shown later. 
Every examination which the Rhode Is- 
land Department of Civil Service admin- 
isters is assigned a number, called the 
“Examination Number.” In addition to 
other information already indicated, this ex- 
amination number is marked and punched 
on all black and red punch cards at the be- 
ginning of the examining process. This num- 
ber serves to identify the examination in 
question during the whole process. It will 
be recalled that, when the punch cards are 
first made up, they are prepared in renumber 
order. The red cards remain in renumber 
order at all times; the black cards stay in 
renumber order until the red cards are re- 
turned from the technical staff to the appli- 
cation unit with acceptances and rejections 
indicated. As soon as this information has 
been posted to the black cards, the latter 
are sorted by the sorting needle into alpha- 
betical order, to correspond with the ar- 
rangement of the notice cards which each 
candidate has prepared and submitted with 
his application, and which have been put 
into alphabetical order after the black cards 
were first prepared. Thus the notice cards 
for acceptance or rejection are prepared 
alphabetically from the black cards. 


STEPS IN THE APPLICATION PROCEDURE 
N MANY instances, the Rhode Island De- 
partment of Civil Service uses one appli- 
cation form to cover several related posi- 
tions—especially when these positions form 
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a promotional line. Under this policy, the 
applicant submits a single application form 
to cover one or more examinations in a given 
series. He must, however, prepare a separate 
set of application cards for each separate ex- 
amination involved. In such cases, a sep- 
arate set of black and red punch cards is 
prepared for each examination for which the 
candidate applies, the several sets of cards 
being distinguished by the examination 
number already described. 

In some cases, of course, candidates are 
accepted for some examinations and rejected 
for others in the same series. After the ac- 
ceptances and rejections have been posted 
from the red cards to the black cards and 
punched, the active black cards may be sep- 
arated from the rejected ones by the use of 
the sorting needle. This permits an analysis 
of exactly how many individual persons have 
been admitted to competition (i.e., the 
count of different renumbers) and of what 
examinations each person is taking (i.e., the 
number of cards having a given renumber). 
It is important to know these facts in prepar- 
ing the examination schedule and room as- 
signments for written tests and the like, and 
this information is usually presented in the 
form of an “overlap sheet.’”’ When room 
assignments have been made, they are posted 
for record on the black cards, transcribed to 
the notice cards in alphabetical order, and 
mailed to the candidates. 

It frequently happens that the Depart- 
ment plans to administer more than one 
series of written tests on the same day. In 
a case of this sort it is necessary to know the 
total number of different examinations in 
each series to which each candidate has been 
admitted, and the maximum number of ex- 
aminations that any one person is taking. To 
obtain this information, it is simply neces 
sary to combine in alphabetical order all the 
accepted black cards for all series involved. 
The use of the sorting needle makes it an 
easy matter to do this and to return the cards 
to their original filing location. The alpha- 
betical arrangement also facilitates the typ 
ing of notice cards, as shown above. 
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STEPS IN SCORING PROCESS 


RITTEN and other tests are identi- 

fied in the same manner as applications 
—that is, a detachable stub on the answer 
sheet contains the candidate’s original num- 
ber. A separate card, the notice card, con- 
tains his name and original number. After 
the written test has been administered, an- 
swer sheets and cards are turned over to the 
application unit. Here the answer sheets are 
renumbered from the black cards, the de- 
tachable stubs are removed and sealed, and 
the remaining portion of the answer sheet, 
identified by renumber only, is turned over 
to the scoring unit for scoring. 

As the examination progresses, the scores 
are recorded on the red cards. If the par- 
ticular examination involves only a written 
test, or a written test plus rating of experi- 
ence and training, the entire examination 
is scored and the scores are entered on the 
red cards without further reference to the 
black cards; veterans’ credits are added to 
the grades of those veterans who attained 
the minimum required final earned rating; 
and the red cards are turned over to the ap- 
plication unit in renumber order in order 
that the results may be transcribed to the 
black cards and the rank order established. 

If, on the other hand, there is an oral test 
involved, the scoring unit scores the written 
test. Technicians then score experience and 
training, forwarding to the application unit 
a list of renumbers of candidates who have 
qualified for the oral test, so that notices may 
be prepared from the black cards to be sent 
to those candidates telling them when and 
where to appear for the oral test. The red 
cards of those who have thus qualified are 
retained by the scoring unit, and the red 
cards of those who failed to qualify are rel- 
egated to the “out” file. After the oral test 
has been administered and scored, the active 
red cards are carried through to the final 
score, as above, and turned over to the ap- 
plication unit in renumber order for the re- 
sults to be transcribed to the black cards and 
the rank order established. A similar pro- 
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cedure is followed for performance tests or 
other parts of the examination. 

After the technical staff and scoring unit 
have completed the scoring process on the 
red cards, the application unit receives them 
for transcription of scores to the black cards. 
Since the red cards are in renumber order, 
the sorting needle is now used to put the 
black cards back into renumber order also, 
and the scores are transcribed and punched. 
The red cards are then packaged for perma- 
nent filing and, by the use of the sorting 
needle, the black cards are put into rank 
order by scores. After the eligible list rank 
order has been recorded and punched on 
each black card showing at least the mini- 
mum required final earned rating, cards of 
unsuccessful applicants are segregated. The 
two groups are then sorted back into alpha- 
betical order for the transcription of scores 
and ranks onto the permanent record cards, 
which are kept in the application unit. 

The black cards, in alphabetical order, 
are subsequently turned over to the typing 
unit, which prepares the notifications of re- 
sults to candidates on the forms which the 
candidates originally submitted with their 
applications.* Finally, the typing unit re- 
sorts the cards into rank order for the prepa- 
ration of the employment list itself. 

The black cards have now served their 
main purpose. From this point until thirty 
days after the publication of the employ- 
ment list, the appeal period, they are kept 
alphabetically throughout each given exam- 
ination in the application unit, where they 
are used for reference. At the close of this 
period they are packaged and filed perma- 
nently. 


HROUGH the use of these specially 
designed cards, the Rhode Island De- 
partment of Civil Service finds that certain 
tedious processes have been eliminated, 


’ At the same time, an alphabetical list of those who 
have passed the examination is prepared and made 
available for newspaper publication. The fact that 
names are in alphabetical order, instead of rank order, 
eliminates the possibility of embarrassing the lower- 
ranking eligibles. 
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coupled with a saving of man hours which 
compensates for the cost of the cards. Cards 
may be quickly sorted by application num- 
ber, renumber, alphabetical order, and rank 
order, or on the basis of any other data con- 
tained in the various fields. For example, if 
a technician should wish to have a certain 
group of cards segregated by scores in any 
phase of the examination, this operation is 
easily performed. Candidates eligible for 
veterans’ and disabled veterans’ credit may 


be quickly found, as well as other informa- 
tion which may be of administrative value. 

Finally, the cards may be used in research 
on the examination as a whole—for deter- 
mining correlations between individual tests 
and the final rating, in constructing fre- 
quency distributions, and even in the first 
stages of item analysis, since these cards may 
easily be arranged in rank order of scores 
on any single phase of the entire examina- 
tion. 
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The First Federal Civil Service 


Commission: 1871-75 (Part III) 


LIONEL V. MURPHY 





adoption of the Civil Service Commis- 

sion rules on December 19, 1871, as 
submitted on the previous day, and their 
effectuation on January 1, 1872, put the “ad- 
visory board of suitable persons” charged 
with their administration in a difficult posi- 
tion. The Advisory Board had the task of 
completing the regulations contemplated 
under the rules, while operating in an at- 
mosphere filled with charges and counter- 
charges of political motivation.!*® The fact 
that Grant was planning to seek renomina- 
tion by early summer required something to 
confound his critics, both in Congress and 
outside. To the Senators who had inspired 
a series of investigations of the Administra- 
tion, the Commission’s report was hurled as 
a rebuke. 

The appearance of Grant in the role of a 
reformer at this late hour did not mollify 
his critics, nor convince the stalwart patron- 
age practitioners that he had gone overboard 
for civil service reform. Horace Greeley, ed- 
itor of the New York Tribune and soon to 
be Grant’s Democratic presidential oppo- 


Prapenee GRANT’S immediate 





2° Senator Schurz, in the forefront of early civil service 
reformers, told Curtis in an interview prior to the adop- 
tion of the rules that he “thought the details of the plan 
admirable, but the system would not be put in operation 
and that Congress in a spirit of antagonism would take 
up the subject and effect a reform by legislation.” 
Minutes of the Civil Service Commission, p. 48, Novem- 
ber 16, 1871. (Hereinafter cited as Minutes). 





LioneL V. Murpuy is Training Specialist, Training 
Division, United States Civil Service Commission. This 
is the concluding part of a three-part article. Part I ap- 
peared in the January, 1942 issue (Vol. 3, pp. 29-39). 
a II appeared in the July, 1942 issue (Vol. 3, pp. 218- 
31). 


nent, contended that the rules simply made 
every office-holder dependent on Grant. 
These rules, charged Greeley, allowed Grant 
to promote ‘‘a vigorous factional proscrip- 
tion in his own party.” 1° Grant’s patronage 
friends in Congress—Conkling of New York, 
Chandler of New Hampshire, and other stal- 
warts—though reported by Garfield as “‘furi- 
ous” about the Commission’s report, kept an 
official silence save for a single outburst by 
Carpenter of Wisconsin.*1 This attack, 


189 New York Tribune, December 19, 20, 1871. 

181 Senator Matthew H. Carpenter of Wisconsin (Re- 
publican: 1869-75; 1879-81), introduced a resolution on 
January 10, 1872 on which he later spoke. The resolu- 
tion read: “That any law or regulation which is de- 
signed to relieve the President . . . or heads of depart- 
ments of the full responsibility of such nomination or 
appointments is in violation of the Constitution.” About 
this resolution he said he wanted to submit “some re- 
marks on the recent political delusion called ‘civil serv- 
ice reform’ by transferring the patronage of the Govern- 
ment from officers in whom the Constitution vests it to 
a board of schoolmasters to sit in Washington.” Cong. 
Globe, 42 Cong. 2 Sess, January 10, 1872, p. 333. 

On January 18, 1872, Carpenter began his long speech 
on this resolution by declaring that he was a “loyal and 
ardent friend of the President.” He further declared, “I 
deeply regret the recent message by the President to 
Congress adopting the rules recommended by the civil 
service board.” His address, though typical of all anti- 
civil service speeches, deserves a summarization for he 
had represented the Government in the celebrated Mc- 
Cardle case (1868) and had brought to trial the validity 
of some of the Reconstruction Acts before the Supreme 
Court. Continuing in his speech, Carpenter made this his 
thesis: “It pledges the President to a line of official con- 
duct which in my belief is altogether unconstitutional; 
and if not unconstitutional will, if adhered to, prove 
most pernicious in results.” His principal objections were 
twofold: (1) The rules “violate the Constitution in that 
they take from the President the discretion which the 
Constitution vests in him, to select from the whole body 
of the people, limiting him to the three names or less 
reported by the examining board; thus transferring the 
nominating power from the President to a board un- 
known to the Constitution and laws.” (2) “They set up 
a standard of education as prescribed in the schools, and 
thus preclude from public affairs every man who has not 
received the benefit of a liberal education; thus creating, 
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though typical of those against civil service 
reform, caused Curtis some concern. But he 
reported at a session of the Board that in an 
interview with him the President had ex- 
pressed himself as undisturbed” by it.1*? In 
the face of reactions to the Commission’s 
work, it became obvious that Grant and his 
friends were ‘too clever to quarrel over so 
popular a measure.” 1° 


COMMISSION DESIGNATED AS ADVISORY 
BOARD 


pane President’s acceptance of the rules 
on December 19, 1871, closed one phase 
of the Commission’s work and began an- 
other. Secretary of State Fish in his letter of 
December 23, 1871 to the Commission, ac- 
knowledging for Grant the adoption of the 
rules, stated the new functions of the Com- 
mission. He wrote that, at the direction of 
the President, “you will hereafter perform 
all the duties which in your report, particu- 
larly in the second rule thereof, you fix as 
the duties of an advisory board.” 3* Where- 
upon the Commission at its next session, 





too, a governmental class to be composed of the sons of 
the rich, to the exclusion of the sons of the poor, in viola- 
tion of the most essential principle of republican institu- 
tions.” Cong. Globe, loc. cit., January 18, 1872, pp. 453- 
* Other opinions expressed by Carpenter included: that 
“civil service reform” was a cunning catchword “for who- 
ever is not in favor of reform must be for abuses;” that 
some of the rules were contradictory as to meaning; that 
in view of the rules only “adventurers, men of no condi- 
tion and no importance” would apply; that the report of 
the Commission scorned facts and reveled in theories. 
Ibid., pp. 453-60. ; 

In the course of his attack, several colloquies took 
place. Trumbull, in defense of the report, thought Car- 
penter was wrong as to the unconstitutionality of the 
Act. Frelinghuysen expressed the belief that the Presi- 
dent had not read the report at all. Carpenter declared 
that the report “arraigns and condemns every officer in 
the Government, from the President to the lowest sub- 
ordinate. It divides Congressmen into two classes, knaves 
and fools. The first recommends improper persons for 
selfish and corrupt motives and the second are ‘wheedled’ 
into doing the same thing.” Jbid., p. 457. Carpenter was 
confident that the “President is attempting to execute 
what just at present seems to be the popular wish... . 
The President, as a candidate for reelection, has been 
compelled to act while a popular delusion is ruling the 
hour.” [bid., p. 453. No vote was taken on this resolution. 

18 Minutes, p. 104, January 20, 1872. 

138 W. B. Hesseltine, Ulysses S. Grant: Politician (1935), 

. 263. 

_ ‘italics are author’s.) Minutes, pp. 93-94, January 4, 
1872. For other portions of this letter, see Part I of this 
article, Public Personnel Review, July 1942, p. 225. 
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January 4, 1872, organized itself as a body 
called the “Advisory Board of the Civil Serv- 
ice.”” Cox, member from the Interior De- 
partment, moved to elect Curtis chairman of 
the Board. 

This “body of suitable persons” con- 
tinued to be known as the Advisory Board 
of the Civil Service until June 4, 1873, when 
the Board, under chairmanship of Dorman 
B. Eaton, agreed to return to its first desig- 
nation, the “Civil Service Commission.” 1 
Up to passage of the Civil Service Act of 
January 16, 1883 Eaton regarded himself 
as Chairman of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion despite its abandonment by Grant and 
Congress in March 1875.15° The name “‘Civil 
Service Commission,” Curtis declared in 
later years, came about as a matter of “cour- 
tesy.” *** 


EFFECTUATION OF THE RULES 


Spoons Grant had adopted the rules, the 
next step lay with the Advisory Board 
to put them in operation.18* Almost immedi- 
ately, on January 10, 1872, the Board was 
compelled to ask the President to issue an 
amendment to the Executive Order of De- 
cember 19, 1871, staying the effective date 
of that order (January 1, 1872), “pending 
the completion of methods of investigation 
and examination contemplated by the 


In the rules promulgated August 5, 1873 “further 
promoting the efficiency of the Civil Service,” Rule 10 
reads: “So many of the persons employed by the Presi- 
dent under section 9 of the Act of March 3, 1871, as are 
referred to in the opinion of the Attorney General of 
August 31, 1871 under the name*of the Civil Service 
Commission are still in such employment . . . shall here- 
after be regarded as composing and shall be designated 
as, “The Civil Service Commission,’ and the use of the 
designation ‘Advisory Board,’ as referring to such per- 
sons, will be hereafter discontinued.” 

3% See statement by Dorman B. Eaton before Senate 
Select Committee of the Civil Service, Sen. Report 
No. 872, 46th Cong. grd Sess. (1881), p. 13. 

#7 Statement of Curtis before Senate Committee on 
Civil Service and Retrenchment, Sen. Report No. 576, 
47 Cong. 1 Sess. (1882), p. 179. The Washington Evening 
Star as a matter of practice generally referred to Curtis’ 
committee as the “Civil Service Commission.” See Part I 
of this article, Public Personnel Review January 1942, 
footnote 31, p. 33. 

*8 Immediately upon its organization, the Board in- 
structed Curtis to inform the President that it was ready 
“for business and [its] duties would be facilitated by the 
appointment of departmental boards as soon as practi- 
cable.” Minutes, p. 94, January 4, 1872. 
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rules.” The amendment permitted the mak- 
ing of temporary appointments to fill vacan- 
cies which were to “‘terminate .. . when the 
details of investigation and examination 
have been completed by the Advisory 
Board.” 18° Nearly four months later, on 
April 11, 1872, the Board completed the 
report that its predecessor, the Commission, 
had contemplated under the rules. This re- 
port to the President included a set of regu- 
lations, seventeen in number, designed to 
govern administrative details. Further, it 
contained the grouping of the positions of 
the departments and the regulations govern- 
ing examinations for clerkships of class one 
and to all lower grades open to competi- 
tion.1*° 

The Advisory Board continued its sessions 
several times weekly from January 4 to April 
16, 1872, the date of the promulgation of 
the complete rules and regulations. It passed 
upon a considerable range of problems and 
completed its grouping of positions in the 
several departments.'*! It met less frequently 
thereafter. 


1 This amendment became Rule 14, which Grant ap- 
proved in a letter that Curtis read to the Commission. 
Minutes, p. 99, January 11, 1872. 

“The Advisory Board’s complete rules are styled 
“Rules and Regulations for the Improvement of the 
Civil Service.” Subsequently they were published in two 
editions: “Edition for Washington” and “Edition for 
New York.” The latter contained additional rules gov- 
erning positions in the Customs Houses and the Post 
Office. These rules and regulations may be found in a 
compilation, approved May 14, 1872, which include: (1) 
Executive Order of April 16, 1872; (2) rules and regula- 
tions for the civil service promulgated by the President 
December 19, 1871, as amended by the Executive Order 
of April 16, 1872; (3) regulations promulgated by the 
President April 16, 1872; (4) a schedule of groups pre- 
pared by the Advisory Board, as amended May 31, 
1872; (5) regulations governing admission to the De- 
partments; and (6) regulations governing examinations 
for promotion. 

The Board continued to conducts its sessions in the 
same manner as when organized as the Civil Service 
Commission. Curtis gave considerable attention and time 
to the reception that civil service reform was receiving 
in newspapers, magazines, and speeches. Curtis fre- 
quently read to the Board “various articles in newspapers 
about ‘reform of the Civil Service.” The Board sub- 
scribed to the Congressional Globe. It obtained a set of 
bills and reports on the civil service from the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives. Among other minor ac- 
tivities, the Board heard from various persons and 
governmental officials arguments for and against various 
recommendations and suggestions that had been ad- 
vanced from all quarters. A memorandum was received 


SOME PROBLEMS CONSIDERED 

spe machinery to be established for con- 
ducting examinations took considerable 
discussion. The composition of the depart- 
mental boards and the nature of their func- 
tions evoked repeated attention throughout 
the final period. The Advisory Board, after 
extended discussion, “decided that it was 
inadvisable to have a member of [its own] 
Board on the departmental boards of ex- 
aminers.” 142 This rejected suggestion had 
not heretofore been made. Rule 8 required 
that “the President will designate three per- 
sons in each department . . . to serve asa 
board of examiners,” subject to the super- 
vision of the Advisory Board.1** A few days 
later, the Advisory Board agreed that in ad- 
dition to its designated duties in Rule 8 it 
was the “duty of the examining board in 
each department to report to [it] such modi- 
fications in the operations of the general 
rules” wherein they seemed practicable.1* 
The Board in carrying out the provisions 
of Rule 8 foresaw that a lack of uniformity 
in several matters would result among the 
departmental boards unless they worked in 
close harmony. In an early discussion, the 
Board considered an “Outline of examina- 
tions for clerkships in the Executive Depart- 
ments at Washington.” 1#° Later the Board 
agreed that “it was desirable to have, so far 
as practicable, the examination for . . . first 





“in reference to superannuation allowancé for aged em- 
ployees in the civil service of the Government.” Several 
Governmental officials appeared before the Board to give 
detailed accounts of the work of their organizations and 
to make suggestions as to how the rules might best be 
effectuated. They also appeared to discuss the proposed 
grouping of positions within their agencies. 

42 Minutes, p. 100, January 11, 1872. 

43 The Minutes do not indicate what member of the 
Board advanced this suggestion. Presidential designa- 
tion, instead of by each department head, was a reversal 
of its original recommendation, to which Jenckes, when 
asked for his opinion, had vigorously objected. In view 
of his objections and reasons therefor, the then Com- 
mission accepted his suggestion. See footnote 85, Part II 
of this article, Public Personnel Review, July 1942, p. 223. 

“4 Minutes, p. 126, February 17, 1872. 

“5 Minutes, p. 97, January 8, 1872. “Rev. Dr. McCash, 
President of Princeton College, appeared before the 
Board by invitation of Mr. Curtis and offered some sug- 
gestions in regard to the scope of examination, based 
upon his experience in connection with the civil service 
system of Great Britain.” Jbid., p. 112, February 1, 1872. 
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class clerkships uniform in each of the Ex- 
ecutive Departments.” 14° This was followed 
up when the Board resolved that each de- 
partmental board “should prepare a sched- 
ule of subjects of examinations for appoint- 
ment to positions of the character indi- 
cated,” so that they may later meet “‘for the 
purpose of adopting a uniform schedule.”’**7 

From the first the Advisory Board had 
urged the appointment of the members of 
the departmental boards “‘as soon as practi- 
cable.” But none were made until the com- 
pletion of the rules and regulations, so Cur- 
tis, after an interview with the President, 
called upon the members of the Cabinet to 
obtain “‘the names of gentlemen to be desig- 
nated as a board of examiners in the depart- 
ments, and to leave an invitation to them to 
attend” an early session of the Advisory 
Board on April 16.14° Thus some of the 
departmental board members were desig- 
nated in time to meet with the Advisory 
Board on April 16, 1872 to consult with it 
‘as to the methods of carrying into effect the 
regulations adopted for the improvement of 
the civil service.” At this meeting Curtis de- 
clared that the work of the Advisory Board 
would from now on “be of a formal and cere- 
monial kind, while the determination of 
subjects for examinations and so forth would 
fall upon the examining boards.”1*® At a 
subsequent session of the Board this devolu- 
tion of responsibility for the administration 
of the examination system was again con- 
firmed. After the work of the Advisory Board 
was completed, Curtis said, the Board would 


“6 Minutes, p. 143, April 16, 1872. 

“7 Ibid. The date of the meeting was set April 22, 
1872, six days after the promulgation of the rules and 
regulations, as amended. Some departmental board 
members presented various “schemes in reference to ap- 
plications for appointments to first class clerkships.” 
These were referred to a committee appointed by Curtis 
composed of one member of each departmental board, 
which was to report back on April 27 “a schedule or 
method of application and examination adapted to each 
of the departments.” Jbid., p. 146, April 22, 1872. 

M8 Thid., p. 141, April 10, 1872. 

409 Tbid., p. 142, April 16, 1872. The Departments repre- 
sented were: Treasury, Interior, and Post Office. Curtis 
was instructed at this session of the Board “to invite the 
gentlemen to be designated from the other depart- 
ments.” 
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then continue only “for purposes of super- 
vision” and the related matters as provided 
in the rules, “but the work of conducting 
the examinations would fall upon the boards 
in the departments.” 1°° 


I‘ THE drafting of the regulations, as well 
as the rules, two departments required 
special consideration with regard to estab- 
lishing the competitive system. Almost from 
the beginning much attention was given, 
first by the Civil Service Commission and 
then by the Advisory Board, to the problems 
of the Post Office Department and the De- 
partment of State. 

The postal service, extending to every 
hamlet of the land, presented personnel 
problems, to say nothing of political rami- 
fications, that practically overwhelmed the 
administrative imagination of the Board. 
Various proposals were entertained. At first 
postmasters were to be exempted from the 
rules; then they were included but made the 
subject of a special rule. Then Curtis moved 
to limit the scope of the rules, recommend- 
ing that postmasters with salaries under $500 
be exempted. This was rejected by the 
Board.1*! Examinations for postal clerks and 
methods of promotion were also discussed at 
several sessions, at one of which Postmaster 
General J. A. J. Creswell appeared “‘to offer 
suggestions in regard to regulations for his 
department.” 1°? 


1 Ibid., p. 146, April 22, 1872. “The problems of 
localities at which examinations should be held through 
the country” were considered at ‘one of the earlier ses- 
sions of the Board. Ibid., p. 96, January 7, 1872. Regula- 
tions were considered for holding examinations at the 
State capitals and at Washington for filling vacancies in 
the departments at Washington. It was decided that ex- 
aminations would be held outside Washington when s0 
directed by a head of a head of a department in which a 
vacancy occurred. See Regulation No. 3, loc. cit., p. 8 

451 Minutes, p. 94, January 4, 1872. See footnote 83, 
Part II of this article, Public Personnel Review, July 
1942, Pp. 223. 

182 Tbid., p. 111, January 31, 1872. The Board resolved 
the difficulties by dividing all post offices into two groups: 
(1) those in cities of 20,000 and over in population; and 
(2) those under 20,000 in population. In post offices of 
the first group, vacancies in the postmasterships were 
to be filled by a selection from among the subordinates 
in such offices. The Postmaster General under the regula- 
tion adopted was required to ascertain whether subordi- 
nates at each post office not to exceed three in number 
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The consular service received special con- 
sideration in regard to regulations for filling 
vacancies. All but the highest consular of- 
ficers were tentatively excepted from the 
rules inasmuch as they were regarded as 
bonded officials.15* However, after a consul- 
tation with Secretary of State Hamilton Fish, 
the Board agreed to a grouping of consular 
offices in accordance with salaries, and estab- 
lished peculiar conditions governing the fill- 
ing of vacancies occurring in each group.!"4 
Ambassadors and other public ministers had 
been excepted previously under Rule 13, 
which exempted all policy-deciding officials 
and certain other officers and employees.1* 





could qualify, and if so, he was to certify their names to 
the President from among whom the latter would make 
a nomination subject to Senate confirmation. Otherwise, 
postmaster vacancies would be “filled at the discretion 
of the President.” Vacancies in clerkships would be filled 
by examination as provided for under the general rules. 

In the second group, a vacancy in the postmastership 
would be filled by a selection from applications of sub- 
ordinates in such office, or persons living in such vicinity, 
addressed to the Board of Examiners of the Post Office 
at Washington. Each such applicant was to submit “cer- 
tificates of character, responsibility, and capacity.” This 
board would, after an appraisal of the applications, if 
any were found qualified, certify no more than three 
names “and from them the nomination or appointment 
would be made.” If none could qualify, the vacancy 
would be filled at the discretion of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral or the President. Clerkships in such post offices 
could be filled, “until otherwise ordered” without refer- 
ence to the rules. Jbid., p. 110, January go, 1872. 

Special agents of the Post Office were to be appointed 
by the Postmaster General at discretion from persons 
in the postal service with at least one year of experience. 
Mail route messengers were to be appointed in the same 
manner as provided in Rule 6 for postmasters with 
salaries under $200. See regulations No. 10 and 11; also 
No. 8 and 9, Rules and Regulations for the Civil Service, 
December 19, 1871, as amended April 16, 1872, p. g. 

™ Minutes, p. 111, February 5, 1872. 

* Minutes, pp. 122, 137, February 15 and March 21, 
1872. Consular offices were grouped as follows: (1) 
Vacancies in offices of $3,000 were to be filled by the 
President at his discretion, either by transfer within 
the service or by a new appointment which might be 
made without regard to the rules. (2) Vacancies in of- 
fices of $1,000 to $3,000, if not filled by transfer, were to 
be filled by appointment by the Secretary of State, based 
on applications for such offices addressed to him. Persons 
regarded as qualified were to be asked “to attend for 
examination,” and if found qualified, were to be nomi- 
nated, subject to Senate confirmation. (3) Vacancies in 
offices of less than $1,000 were to be filled by the prin- 
cipal officer who was responsible for such persons upon 
his official bond. (4) Vacancies in consular offices not 
otherwise provided for under the rules were to be filled 
by transfer of some person in the consular service by the 
President. Ibid. See also Regulation No. 5, loc. cit., p. 8. 

™ See text of Rule 13, Part II of this article, Public 
Personnel Review, July 1942, p. 224. 


Vacancies in the civil service as recognized 
by the Board were to be filled either without 
regard to, or within the framework of, the 
rules and regulations. As to the former, the 
Board, as did the Civil Service Commission, 
recognized in Rule 13 a number of high po- 
sitions, policy deciding in nature, ** and 
several other positions, so peculiar in char- 
acter as to make them impracticable for in- 
clusion under a competitive system. To the 
original rule, the Board added heads of 
bureaus. However, the Board did not stop 
at that. It sought to put into effect a self- 
limitation on the appointing power of the 
President and heads of departments. Regu- 
lations were devised in the event of vacancies 
in certain positions, usually requiring Senate 
confirmation whereby the President or heads 
of departments would make appointments 
under given circumstances: (1) a transfer 
within the civil service; (2) promotion 
within the unit in which vacancy occurs, or 
at least within the department, and from a 
district if a field position; (3) from certifica- 
tions by departmental examining boards to 
heads of departments as to the integrity, re- 
sponsibility, and capacity of persons who 
have filed for such positions, based on an ap- 
praisal of their applications." 


ROMOTIONS along organizational 
lines were advocated. The Commission 
thought that the grouping and grading of 


% The exempting of high positions, such as heads of 
departments, assistant secretaries of departments, judges, 
and others, was made not solely because of the fact that 
nominations to such posts required Senate confirmation, 
but also in recognition of the political party process and 
its influence over the broad policies of the government. 
Curtis was a strong believer in political parties and 
maintained that they should be held accountable for 
their activity. Other members of the Board held similar 
views. See Part I of this article, Public Personnel Review, 
January 1942, pp. 33-34. However, it remained for Eaton 
to expound and explain about the exempting of policy- 
deciding officials, that is, those, as he said, who “stand 
for the policy and principles of the power in power.” 
Infra, footnote 202. 

187 See Regulations Nos. 5 to 14, Rules and Regulations 
for the Improvement of the Civil Service (Edition for 
Washington) April 16, 1872, pp. 8-11. Positions generally 
requiring Senate confirmation included: Consularships, 
collectors of customs, collectors of internal revenue, 
postmasterships, special agents, United States Marshals, 
registrars of land offices and territorial offices. 
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positions adopted should be made “‘so as to 
confine promotions in each bureau in the 
first instance to persons employed in such 
bureau.” This was recommended for several 
kinds of positions. Other promotions could 
well be confined to the service in which the 
positions were generally located.** 

The Board during the classification of all 
positions in the several departments agreed 
to exceptions from time to time in addition 
to those previously exempted in the opera- 
tions of the rules. Positions of “‘firemen, por- 
ters, cleaners, and laborers in every depart- 
ment were to be appointed at will.” 1° Pri- 
vate secretaries, stenographers and translat- 
ors were also exempted.'® Up to the last 
moment heads of bureaus in the depart- 
ments at Washington, ‘“‘except such as are 
excepted by name,” were to be appointed 
“at will by the President or the head of the 
department as the case may be from persons 
within the group in which the office is in- 
cluded who in the judgment of the head of 
the department are suitable and qualified;”’ 
but if none are found, “the appointment is 
to be made from suitable and qualified per- 
sons within the department.” If such per- 
son is still unavailable, “the appointment is 
to be made at discretion.” ** Elliott later 
proposed to permit the appointment of 
heads of bureaus “‘so as to give the heads of 
the departments an unrestricted choice in 
the matter.” This was rejected by a 3 to 1 
vote of the Board.1®2 However, Cabinet 
members later asked that these bureau heads 
be exempted, and to this the Board agreed. 


88 Minutes, p. 95, January 4, 1872. These included 
certain positions in customs districts, post offices, offices 
of collector, and consular offices. 

8° Tbid., p. 115, February 3, 1872. See also Part I of this 
article, Public Personnel Review, January 1942, p. 39. 

1 Minutes, p. 124, February 16, 1872. 

101 Tbid., p. 114, February 2, 1872. On the previous day, 
the Board had adopted this qualified exemption but 
without reference to appointment “by the President or 
the head of the department, etc.” Further, it specified 
appointment “‘to persons in the service . . . for a period 
not less than one year immediately preceding.” Ibid., 
p. 112, February 1, 1872. 

1 For, Elliott; against, Curtis, Cattell, and Blackfan; 
not present, Medill, Cox, and Walker. Ibid., p. 132, 
March 6, 1872. This vote is the only one recorded during 
the sessions of the Board. See infra, footnote 168. 
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As in case of the rules approved Decem- 
ber 19, 1871, Curtis proposed a report which 
he discussed with the Board on March 90, 
1872. It was, as a result, modified “in some 
particulars.” Then Curtis later presented 
another report “somewhat different in 
tone.” This was read and after consideration 
it was agreed to consolidate the two into 
one. Then this was “further revised and 
amended.” Only a few copies of this report 
were distributed.*® 


188 Minutes, pp. 135, 139, 149 March 20, April 2, and 
29, 1872. Minutes of April 29, 1872 contain this state- 
ment: “Mr. Elliott presented an edition of go copies 
containing the executive order, the report, the regula- 
tion and the grouping [of the positions]. . . . These copies 
were divided amongst the members and it was agreed 
that no further copies whatever of the report, regula- 
tions, or classification should be printed by the Advisory 
Board.” Ibid., p. 149, April 29, 1872. 

There is, however, a galley of this report in the files 
of the Library of the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission. In this report of the Advisory Board, Curtis 
confined its contents to a summary of the difficulties en- 
countered in the drafting of the regulations and a state- 
ment of some problems yet unsolved. He said that “the 
reason for most of the regulations that we submit is ob- 
vious.” 

With regard to the classification of positions, the Ad- 
visory Board pointed out that the “law of 1853 grades 
the clerks and in those offices we have therefore ob- 
served the same classification, making in each Bureau 
a group of four ciasses of clerks, with the chief clerks 
of the Bureau at the highest grade.” Thus “the group- 
ing which we propose is that which, in the language of 
the rule, is practicable under existing laws.” Certain 
exceptions were explained. (p. 1 galley.) 

With respect to the conduct of examinations, the 
Advisory Board recommended holding examinations 
“out in the States.” But at the same time it recognized 
in connection with such examinations the problems of 
geography and the “uncertainty of Congressional ap- 
propriations.” (p. 2 galley.) 

The Board recommended that, when a term of office is 
fixed by law, reappointment should be made without 
examination, the first term being regarded as a sort of 
probation. (p. 2 galley.) 

The Board strongly recomménded, and Grant also 
concurred in a message to Congress, that compensation 
should be paid to the government employees selected 
to help administer the rules. This recommendation was 
the alternative to avoiding the creating of additional 
positions “to operate the civil service system.” (p. 1 
galley.) 

The Board pointed out that it “deprecates a policy 
of proscription against those persons who may have been 
enemies of the Government of the United States and 
even in arms against it.” To prevent this, the Board 
recommended that “no person shall be appointed to any 
position in the service who shall not have furnished 
satisfactory evidence of his present fidelity to the Union 
and the Constitution.” (p. 3 galley.) 

The Board said in conclusion, “we beg to state that 
the regulations which . . . we recommend are tentative 
only; ... we are convinced ... that an improved system 
of the civil service will be gradually developed by the 
experiment. . . . We therefore believe that the public 
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THE FIRST FEDERAL CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


PROMULGATION OF RULES AND 
REGULATIONS 


O* MARCH 20, 1872, Curtis reported 
to the Board that he had presented to 
the President the regulations tentatively 
agreed upon, including the classification of 
positions. The President in turn laid them 
before the Cabinet. Several amendments 
“were suggested by some members of the 
Cabinet, part of which were approved by the 
President and part disapproved.” 1* Curtis 
also stated that the President had consented 
to issue the Executive Order he had drafted 
after consulting with Hamilton Fish. The 
order, after one change made by Cattell of 
the Board which was subsequently approved 
by Fish, reads in major part as follows: 

The recommendations [of thé Commission] are 
approved and the provisions will be enforced as 
rapidly as the proper arrangements can be made.... 

The utmost fidelity and diligence will be expected 
of all officers in every branch of the Service. Political 
assessments, as they are called, have been forbidden 
within the various Departments; and while the right 
of all persons in official position to take part in 
politics is acknowledged, and the elective franchise 


is recognized as a high trust to be discharged by all 
entitled to its exercise, whether in the employment 





sentiment which demands administrative reform would 
be more satisfied with a limited but effective application 
of the rules which have been adopted than by an inade- 
quate effort at universal application; the failure of which 
would only postpone the proposed improvement of the 
service.” (p. 3 galley.) Papers and Historical Memoranda 
of Commissioners and Employees from 1871 to 1883, 
vol. 1, p. 64 f. [Manuscripts received in July, 1916 from 
T. L. Deland, Clerk to the Treasury Board of Examiners, 
in Library of the United States Civil Service Commission. 
These manuscripts, comprising mostly papers of E. B. 
Elliott, member of the Commission and Secretary, and 
of Charles Lyman, Chairman of the Board of Examiners 
of the Treasury Department, are an assorted variety of 
notes. They include some first drafts of minutes of meet- 
ings of the Civil Service Commission from the first meet- 
ing June 28, 1871 through September 27, 1874, some cor- 
tespondence and brief memoranda of Curtis, Eaton, 
Elliott, and Walker, and minutes of some meetings of 
the Board of Examiners of the Treasury Department. 
These volumes also contain materials relative to the 
civil service reform movement from 1853 until the pas- 
sage of the Act of 1883. The papers are probably incom- 
plete records of the activity to which they pertain since 
preservation seems to have been accidental. ‘These papers 
and historial memoranda are hereinafter cited as “Elliott 
Papers.” They are bound in three scrap books: vol. I, 
1853-1879; Vol. II, 1880-1882; vol. III, 1883.] 

™ Ibid., p. 134, March 20, 1872. Cabinet amendments 
accepted were: (1) exemption from the rules of em- 
ployees in “the secret service” and “Indian agents and 
Indian superintendents;” and (2) minor changes in the 
text of the rules. Ibid., p. 135. 
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of the Government or in private life,” honesty and 
efficiency, not political activity will determine the 
tenure of office."* 


The report of the Board which Curtis had 
prepared and the regulations finally agreed 
to were presented to the President on April 
11, 1872.17 On April 16, 1872, Grant issued 
the Executive Order that had been drafted 
by Curtis, together with the rules previously 
approved December 19, 1871, the regula- 
tions proposed by the Board with minor 
changes '®8 and the schedule of groups of 
positions in the several departments.’ The 
rules and regulations went into actual oper- 
ation on May 16, 1872 and the Treasury De- 
partment held the first competitive examin- 
ation on June 5, 1872. 


| preimage consequences of Grant’s re- 
election brought little comfort to the 
civil servicé reformers. Completely ignoring 
the civil service rules, Grant made appoint- 
ments “‘according to political preferences.” 
This, it was said, he did contrary to his ex- 
pressed intentions.’ In his message to Con- 


16 This clause inserted before “honesty” was suggested 
by Cattell. Minutes, p. 135, March 20, 1872. 

16 Tbid., p. 135, March 20, 1872. Text of Executive 
Order is found with the compilation of the rules and 
regulations, loc. cit. p. 3. 

18 Tbhid., p. 143, April 16, 1872. 

#8 Regulation No. 2 was amended by striking out 
“board of examiners” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“head of the Department in which the appointment is 
to be made.” This regulation thus made the calling of 
examinations a responsibility of the heads of depart- 
ments instead of the departmental boards of examiners. 
Regulation No. 3 was amended by substituting “head of 
department” for “advisory board.” This regulation thus 
put the responsibility on the head of the department in 
which the vacancy occurs for calling examinations for 
field positions. Two other regulations were stricken out. 
These apparently pertained to a limitation as to locality 
in which examinations were to be held. To Rule 13, 
comprising the exemptions to the rules, were added all 
Assistant Postmasters General and “other heads of 
bureaus.” The effect of the latter was making the ap- 
pointment of all heads of bureaus “absolutely at the 
discretion” of the President or head of the department. 
Ibid., p. 144, April 16, 1872. 

16° Medill had previously authorized his approval of 
the report, regulations and the grouping of positions. 
He suggested that Chicago be added to the list of ports 
cited in Regulation No. 6. This was agreed to. Minutes, 
p. 140, April 5, 1872. Walker telegraphed his approval 
of the report and regulations. Ibid. 

“The New York Tribune repeatedly charged that 
Grant ignored the rules. It was, it should be noted, 
possible when no qualified persons were available after 
determination under the rules to make appointments 
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gress of December 1872, he said that “during 
my term of office it shall be my earnest en- 
deavor to so apply the rules as to secure the 
greatest possible reform in the civil service 
of the Government.” However, he qualified 
the extent of their effectiveness. He declared 
that “it cannot be expected that any system 
of rules can entirely be effective, and prove 
a perfect remedy for the existing evils, until 
they have been thoroughly tested by an ac- 
tual practice, and amended according to the 
requirements of the service.” 

Although Grant asked Congress for an ap- 
propriation for extra pay for the clerks of 
the Board, privately asking Garfield to put 
it through the House, his actions continued 
to belie his vocal and written declarations in 
favor of reform. So much was this true that 
Curtis had early in 1873, in view of a certain 
appointment in the New York Customs 
House, decided that Grant had abandoned 
“both the spirit and the letter of the rules.” 
Curtis felt that this appointment had so vio- 
lated the spirit of civil service reform that he 
could no longer retain the chairmanship of 
the Commission. He resigned on March 27, 
1873. But before he had acted upon this 
decision, he was stricken with a serious ill- 
ness.11 A few days later, when Joseph Medill 
formally resigned from the Commission be- 
cause of his duties as Mayor of Chicago, 
Grant wrote him repeating the works of his 





“at the discretion” of the President or head of a depart- 
ment. The crux of the issue lay in the spirit rather than 
the letter of the rules. Hesseltine cites examples of 
Grant’s ignoring the rules. Ulysses S. Grant: Politician 
(1935) P- 359- hs ; 

171 See also Edward Cary, George William Curtis (1894), 
p- 233; Hesseltine, op. cit., p. 359. Allan Nevins, in his 
Hamilton Fish: The Inner History of the Grant Admin- 
istration (1937), p. 659, says that Grant “had always 
regarded Curtis as a nuisance.” Fish’s diary of Cabinet 
meetings disclose a lack of confidence in the civil service 
rules. [bid., p. 600-01. Curtis did not retire from his post 
in bitterness, instead he was philosophical. He well knew 
that a powerful element in the Republican party was 
bitterly hostile to reform. His comment on it was: 
“History teaches no lesson more distinctly than that 
nothing is so practical as principle, nothing so little 
visionary as honesty. Political movements, like all other 
good courses, are constantly betrayed by the ignorance 
which thinks itself smartness, and the contempt of ideas 
which is called practical common sense.” Sherman S. 
Rogers, “George William Curtis and Civil Service Re- 
form,” Atlantic Monthly, January 1893, p. 19. 


PUBLIC PERSONNEL REVIEW 





inaugural, “The spirit of rules will be main- 
tained.” 172 

Again to the surprise of all, Grant ap- 
pointed Dorman B. Eaton of New York City 
to succeed Curtis. Eaton was one of the most 
ardent of civil service reformers. He eagerly 
seized the opportunity to continue the work 
of Curtis. He immediately plunged into 
“further improving the rules and regulations 
of the Advisory Board.” His legal training 
and devotion to civic activity fitted him well 
for his task. His work and experience with 
the Board made him the choice for the first 
chairman of the new Civil Service Commis- 
sion when popular revulsion against the 
tragic circumstances of President Garfield’s 
death was instrumental in bringing about 
passage of the Pendleton Act in 1883.17 


1” Hesseltine, op. cit., p. 359, cited and quoted. Medill, 
in a letter to the Board, said he could no longer serve 
as a member and asked Curtis to request the President 
to appoint another member. Minutes, p. 101, January 15, 
1872. However, he remained as a member until April 
1873. He continued to serve until then by correspond- 
ence. 

After the promulgation of the Rules and Regulations 
April 16, 1872, the Advisory Board met a few times up 
to June 1, 1872. These meetings pertained to the work 
of the new Boards of Examiners in the several depart- 
ments. Then again on Jariuary 27, 1873 the Board met 
to discuss “the workings of the Civil Service System 
since the last meeting, June 1, 1872.” (Minutes, Janu- 
ary 27, 1873, in “Elliott Papers,” vol. I, p. 114.) Curtis 
announced at this meeting that the President expressed 
a desire for the Board “to call upon him and the 
Cabinet.” Further, Curtis said that he had called on 
Grant, who “spoke of undue proportion of applicants 
from the District of Columbia and immediate vicinity.” 
He also said that “the President expressed a pretty 
positive feeling that the examinations should be con- 
fined to the lower positions.” (Ibid., p. 115A). The next 
day the Commission met with the President and the 
Cabinet. Minutes refer only to a “prolonged and har- 
monious interview with the President and the several 
heads of the departments,” after which the Board re- 
assembled at “the regular place of meeting.” (bid, 
January 28, 1873, p. 118). This was the last meeting 
Curtis attended before he resigned. He was reported by 
his wife as too ill to attend the meetings of the Board 
February 24, and 26, 1873. (Ibid., p. 118.) No business 
was transacted at these two meetings. 

178 Dorman B. Eaton (1823-1899) was a New York City 
lawyer, a Harvard law graduate; he assisted Judge Wil- 
liam Kent to prepare a new edition of his famous 
father’s Commentaries; after a murderous assault by 
unknown persons on his life, he devoted the remainder 
of his years to civic reform; President Hayes sent him 
abroad, at his own expense, to study and report on the 
operation of the British Civil Service; consequently he 
wrote Civil Service in Great Britain (1879) which re- 
mained long a standard work; he drafted the Civil 
Service Act of 1883, and was the first head of the United 
States Civil Service Commission. 
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REPORT OF JUNE 4, 1873 


HE Commission, with Eaton now as its 

chairman, made a “brief report,” as it 
was called, on June 4, 1873. The report was 
based upon an inquiry “into the practical 
administration of the Rules and Regulations 
thus far inaugurated, as well as into the im- 
mediate prospects and probable utility of 
Civil Service Reform.” 1%* 

In its report, the Commission made plain 
its conviction that the officials concerned had 
enforced the rules and regulations with “per- 
fect fidelity to the essential principles of 
Civil Service Reform,” and with “a degree 
of vigor which only needs the support of an 
appreciative public opinion to secure the 
complete enforcement and vindication of 
that reform.” The Commission thought that, 
despite the acceptance of civil service re- 
form, ‘many misconceive both the aims and 
the practical operations of the reform it- 
self.” 175 It was convinced that the success of 
civil service reform would be decided “‘by 
the intelligent fidelity with which its friends 
shall present its true methods to the popu- 
lar judgment.” 176 

This report served as an introduction to 
a set of supplementary rules recommended 
to the President on June 4, 1873, which he 
made effective on August 5, 1873. These 
tules were designed for a two-fold purpose: 
(1) to implement the existing rules; and (2) 
to define more clearly some of the aims of 
civil service reform.'™7 


™ Report of Civil Service Commission, June 4, 1873, 


P. 3. 

" Tbid., p. 4. 

™ Tbid., pp. 5-6. ? 

™ These “further rules for promoting the efficiency 
of the civil service” are found as an appendix, together 
with the Executive Order of August 5, 1873 promulgat- 
ing the date of their effectiveness, of the Commission’s 
teport of June 4, 1873. Below is a summary of these 
tules with an abstract of the Commission’s justification 
for them: 

Rule 1 provided that recommendations for “any nomi- 
nation or appointment to office or place in the Civil 
Service” by any person, other than officers as to their 
own subordinates, must be “made in writing and signed 
by the person making them, setting forth the character 
of the person and his qualifications for the office.” Fur- 
ther, no official could make a recommendation to an- 
other except upon the written request of the latter. The 
Commission believed that this rule would free the ap- 
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It was made clear that positions involving 
the determination of “public policy” would 
be exempted from these supplementary 
rules. The Commission declared that once 
the public saw how a merit system operated 





pointing power of the importunism of those “often 
wholly unworthy” and give relief to those who under 
pressure are reluctantly compelled to urge the appoint- 
ment of doubtfully qualified persons. See Report of the 
Civil Service Commission, June 4, 1873, p. 7. 

Rule 2 stated that while the civil service rules did not 
restrict either the removal power or the power to extend 
tenure, that such power must not be exercised arbitrarily 
and that no person may be removed “for the mere pur- 
pose of making a place for any other person.” This 
rule, thought the Commission, would assure the reten- 
tion of competent persons found in office. [bid., p. 7. 


Rule 3 was intended to put at rest in the public mind 
the duties of the Civil Service Commission and the 
Boards of Examiners with regard to “any recommenda- 
tion, application or question concerning appointments 
or removals.” The Commission was of the opinion that 
a “mischievous impression was known to exist in the 
public mind” to the effect that both the Commission 
and Boards of Examiners were exceeding their authority 
as expressed in the rules and regulations. [bid., p. 7. 


Rule 4 provided examinations for “female clerks” in 
positions placed below those of Class 1 and gave prefer- 
ence to those “having the highest claims to public con- 
sideration.” The Commission believed that “patriotism 
and public justice would be well served if women who 
had been dependent upon those “having suffered or 
died in the public service of the nation,” were duly 
considered when otherwise qualified through examina- 
tion. Ibid., pp. 7-8. 

Rule 5 provided that notices to appear at any exami- 
nation for positions in Class 1 and above must be ex- 
plicit, to prevent any misapprehension, in advising “fe- 
male applicants” of any limitations which the law or the 
necessities of the public service might impose upon 
them. The Commission thought this rule required no 
comment. Ibid., p. 8. 

Rule 6 provided that the Boards of Examiners upon 
written request of heads of departments were to hold ex- 
aminations in anticipation of vacancies, as well as to fill 
vacancies, and to prepare lists showing the results of the 
competition. The Commission declared that this “pro- 
vides a relief against delays” in filling positions. [bid., 
p. 8. 

Rule 7 permitted the appointment without examina- 
tion of persons to fiscal positions grouped above the 
grade of assistant teller, “for whose fidelity another of- 
ficer has given official bonds.” The Commission declared 
that this rule related “to the important subject of ex- 
aminations in places beyond Washington.” With no pro- 
vision as yet for holding examinations outside Wash- 
ington, methods of party and personal politics “gave 
an undue proportion of offices to importunate men, who 
linger about Washington and make politics a trade.” 
This rule will, said the Commission, “in a large measure 
furnish a remedy” for this “evil.” The Commission de- 
clared that “inadequacy of funds would for the present 
prevent examinations at places as the reasonable con- 
venience of applicants would require, but relief from 
this inconvenience rests with Congress.” Jbid., p. 8. 

Rule 8 permitted appointments at discretion of the 
appointing officer to fiscal positions vacated because of 
defalcation or for other emergencies, and those vacan- 
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“as a method and agency through which the 
appointing power, without invading the 
proper functions and influence of parties un- 
der republican institutions,” it would give 
its approval. ‘“We are convinced,” said the 
Commission, “that fair public examinations 
to test the qualifications [of candidates] will 
receive the permanent support of the peo- 
ple, as against any method of mere personal 
solicitation or partisan influence for secur- 
ing office.” Exemptions from these “public 
examinations” included, aside from the 
President and heads of Departments, “all 
those high officers who really represent that 
policy of a party and those principles of a 
campaign which the people have approved; 
but by no means those officers and clerks 
whose tasks should be performed in the same 
nonpartisan, clerical, and faithful manner, 
whatever principles may guide and what- 
ever party leaders may control the adminis- 
tration.” 178 The Commission concluded 
with emphasis that “it has been our aim to 
recognize the right which requires that a 
victorious party should be able to name the 
officers so far down the official scale as their 
principles may justly be involved in fair and 
honest administration,” but at the same time 
has “resisted the pernicious theory which in- 
sists that every clerk, no matter how subor- 
dinate or how useful, shall mingle as a parti- 
san in every contest and go out as a matter 
of course with a retiring head of depart- 
ment.”*? 





cies which occurred in remote places, if delay in filling 
them otherwise would injure the public service. The 
Commission believed that the need for this rule was ob- 
vious. 

Rule 9g provided for the establishment of five Civil 
Service Districts composed of such an aggregate of 
States and Territories that each district would possess 
as equal a population as possible. The Commission de- 
clared this would bring the examination system as near 
the residences of applicants as current conditions would 
allow. 

Rule 10 officially restored the original name, “Civil 
Service Commission,” as it was before the adoption 
of the title “Advisory Board of the Civil Service.” Ibid., 

. 26. 

178 Thid., p. 6. 

17 Tbid., p. 6. The Commission took pains to point 
out that it “did not regard the question of the proper 
duration of the tenure of office or of clerkships, as one 
with which civil service reform, as now inaugurated, 
has any other than an indirect connection.” Ibid. 
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EsTABLISHMENT OF DistRICT SYSTEM 
i o~ principal rule, Rule g, proposed in 
the Commission’s report of June 4, 1873, 
pertained to establishing five Civil Service 
Districts. The several States and Territories 
were grouped so as to divide the total popu- 
lation as equally as possible among these five 
districts. Each district served as a jurisdic- 
tion for holding examinations for admission 
to the civil service at Washington. Further- 
more, it was to be “treated as a sphere of 
competition, and applicants so residing 
therein, wherever examined, were regarded 
as competing only with each other.” Appli- 
cations for examinations for positions at 
Washington were handled by the depart- 
ment which the applicants desired to enter. 
Under the supplementary rules each de- 
partment was required to maintain a register 
called ‘Register of Applicants” 1®° and an- 
other known as the “‘Record of Persons Eli- 
gible for Appointment,” arranged according 
to districts, based upon the results of exam- 
inations. The names of such eligibles were 
listed ‘‘so as to show their relative excel- 
lence,’”’ except those of “female clerks, copy- 
ists, and counters at $go0o a year,” who be- 
cause of their preference in eligibility under 
Rule 4 were to be entered separately. Ap- 
pointments were to be made from the three 
persons graded highest on one of the district 
registers. Before any examination was held 
the head of the department requesting the 
examination was required to supply the 
Chief Examiner of the Civil Service Com- 
mission with the names of persons having 
previously filed applications for examina- 
tion for positions in his department. The 
Chief Examiner would notify by mail each 
applicant as to time and place of the exami- 
nation, and an examination would be held 
for all those so notified.1*1 


1 Tt was required that “every application must be 


dated” and that “the applicant include the name of the 
town and State or Territory regarded as his legal resi- 
dence and also the post office address.” Ibid., p. 20, 
Rule 9, part IV, sec. 3. 

181 When in its opinion the list of applicants was too 
long, any departmental examining board could select a 
“reasonable number” from among them “in order of the 
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The Chief Examiner, to be appointed by 
the President, was “subject to the supervi- 
sion of the Civil Service Commission,” and 
was charged with “promoting uniformity in 
preparing for, conducting, reporting, and 
grading the examinations” administered by 
examining boards in the departments, the 
districts, and local offices in the various cities. 
After consultation with the heads of the de- 
partments, he was “to prepare, attend, super- 
vise, and report the examinations held else- 
where than at Washington.” 1°? 

The Commission declared that the district 
system was “‘initiated in response toa general 
public demand, and while feeling that its 
merits can only be determined by actual ex- 
periment, it is yet established with entire 
confidence in its justice and general adapta- 
tion to the public convenience.” ‘The Com- 
mission was quick to say that, with increased 
appropriations for the civil service, exami- 
nations could be held at several places in 
each district; hence, in a short time “worthy 
young men in this Country, as in England, 
would seek to take such examinations for 
the honor and the business advantages of a 
public recognition of merit they would dem- 
onstrate.” 183 In this way “a public sentiment 
would be developed which would sternly as- 
sociate every branch of the public service”’ 
with a demand and a recognition of high 
prestige ‘‘from which it has been, in the pub- 
lic estimation, so unfortunately separated.” 





date of the filing of their applications.” The district 
examining board, composed of the Chief Examiner, or 
his substitute, and other persons designated by the 
President (preferably suitable officers of the United 
States) conducted examinations similar to those con- 
ducted by the departmental boards under the rules and 
regulations. The Chief Examiner reported the results 
of such examinations to each department and _ local 
office, such as New York City with respect to all persons 
requested by either to be examined. District examina- 
tions were not to be held more than twice in any one 
year, except in Washington where they were held as 
frequently as required by the heads of departments, sub- 
ject to the approval of the President. The register of 
eligibles established was good for only 18 months. 
Grades below 7c were recorded as “Not Eligible.” The 
Chief Examiner was authorized to hold at least one 
examination in each district after consultation with the 
heads of the departments. Jbid., pp. 23-25, Rule 9, 
part IV, sec. 11-18. 

%® Ibid., p. 21, part VI, sec. 6. 

*8 Tbid., p. 9. 
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To the Commission this seemed a means of 
clinching in the public mind the vindica- 
tion for civil service reform. 


REPORT OF APRIL 18, 1874 


<n Commission’s report of April 18, 
1874, may be regarded as its ‘‘first annual 
report.” In addition to the commentary on 
the problems of the civil service, it contains 
appendices of information about adminis- 
trative problems and the work of the Com- 
mission.'** Like the report of December 19, 
1871, it, too, was unique for its contents. It 
reflected the vigor with which Eaton, even 
more than Curtis, pursued his crusade for 
the improvement of the civil service. More- 
over, it was prepared in the manner of a 
legal brief, treating both legal and political 
problems. But Grant, in transmitting this 
report to Congress, damned with faint praise 
the operation of the civil service rules and 
asked virtually for only a sustenance for the 
continuation of the Commission.!** Though 
stating that the rules had “resulted bene- 
ficially,”” Grant advised that the same ap- 
propriation as before would be “‘adequate to 
continue the work in its present form.” 
Grant’s nominal support up to this time 
of the Commission’s work was due to a great 


1% The letter of transmittal to the President described 
this report as a “further report concerning the proceed- 
ings taken under the provisions of the Act of ... 
March 3, 1871, for the reform of the civil service of the 
United States.” In addition to a survey of all the prob- 
lems of the civil service and its administration, it con- 
tains several appendices, among which is the report of 
the Chief Examiner of the Civil Service Commission. 
Other appendices were: (A) Table showing number of 
employees by departments and by location; (B) Speci- 
mens of examination questions; (C) Specimen questions 
for a promotion examination; .(D) Investigation of a 
charge against a board of examiners; (E) Excerpts of 
the President’s Messages and Executive Order relating 
to the civil service; (F) Report of the Chief Examiner 
of the Civil Service Commission, January 27, 1874; and 
(G) Opinions of the heads of bureaus and offices to 
which the rules have been applied. This report is also 
published as Sen. Ex. Doc., 43 Cong. 1 sess. (1874) 
184 pp. 

© In addition to requesting the same amount as was 
previously appropriated, he did say, “I think the public 
interest would be promoted by authority in the Execu- 
tive for allowing a small compensation for special service 
performed beyond usual office hours” to the Government 
members of the Commission and the members of the 
boards of examiners. Message of the President in Report 
of the Civil Service Commission, April 1874, p. 2. 


—— 
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extent of his fear of the power of the Senate. 
Until the Senate “gave direct sanction” to 
the rules affecting the nomination of officers 
who required its confirmation, he declared 
that they would remain, “in a great measure 
impracticable.” 18° Eaton was aware of this 
attitude, of course, and in this report the 
Commission labored to overcome the po- 
litical and constitutional problems peren- 
nially raised against civil service reform. In 
brief, this report clearly indicated that a 
crisis had arisen as to the future of civil serv- 
ice reform. 


N THE Commission’s opinion it was not 

“at liberty to confine this report to the 
practical details and results of the new sys- 
tem,” including such suggestions of im- 
provements as experience had supplied. “We 
think it our duty, at this time,” in view of 
the “considerable dissent in the public 
mind” and being ‘“‘convinced that one of the 
conditions of success is that the principles 
of the reform be fully vindicated in the pub- 
lic judgment,” to present “in a general way, 
the reasons, as we understand them, requir- 
ing the methods upon which the reform is 
being conducted.” With candor, the Com- 
mission said that the continuance or rejec- 
tion of the civil service methods, which had 
been “adopted after great deliberation,” had 
“fairly raised” a decisive issue and “ought 
now to be decided.” 187 

“The first and more important ques- 
tions,’ thought the Commission, were 
“whether the principles of civil service re- 
form, as sanctioned by the President under 
the Act of March g, 1871, are consistent with 
the Constitution and the national charac- 
ter.” And, if so, “whether the essential meth- 
ods of administration they require are best 
adapted to promote the welfare of the peo- 
ple.” The Commission clearly saw the sig- 
nificance of this dissent. It was whether the 
Executive or the Congress would be the ef- 
fective head of federal administration. It 


180 Ibid. 
18 Ibid., p. 7. 








said that “when the theory upon which the 
Executive is acting is questioned, it would 
seem to be due, no less to the people than 
to the President, that the reasons why it has 
been adopted should be fully presented to 
the judgment of the people and of Con- 
gress.”” And further; it said that “perhaps a 
proper regard for the opinions of others also 
requires an answer to some objections to de- 
tails, which, indicating much misapprehen- 
sion, are likely to prejudice the reform in 
the popular judgment.” 18° The Commission 
declared that it ‘“‘was manifestly of little im- 
portance” to discuss details of administra- 
tion “if principles and methods themselves” 
were rejected.1®° 


HE Act of March 3, 1871, according to 

the Commission, “implied clearly 
enough that there were in the opinion of 
Congress, serious evils of some kind in the 
methods of filling the official places and con- 
ducting the public service, for which Con- 
gress had not found a remedy; and it was in- 
tended that some more efficient measures of 
relief should be devised and put in practice 
under that Act.” The Commission believed 
that without understanding the “nature, 
origin, and extent of these evils,” there could 
be no appreciation of the proposals for re- 
lief against them. Thus at the beginning of 
its report, the Commission presented its view 
of them, much of which was explained as 
concomitant with the evolution of political 
party practices. ‘The Commission fre- 


#8 The creation of the Civil Service Commission by a 
rider to a much needed appropriation bill caused con- 
siderable criticism, much of which imputed a sort of 
legislative legerdemain on the part of honest advocates 
of civil service reform. For instance, see speech of Senator 
Carpenter of Wisconsin, a part of which is summarized 
in footnote 131, supra. 

18 Tbid. 

1° The Commission’s view of these evils were treated 
extensively under seven categories, each of which may 
be summarized as follows: (1) Expansion, “mainly within 
a single generation,” of an “unscrupulous spirit of mer- 
cenary partisanship” within the framework of the party 
organizations, especially in the larger cities where “the 
banditti of politics and the pawnbrokers of patronage” 
operate on an extensive scale; (2) The practice of mak- 
ing appointments and removals for personal and profit- 
able motives which cause, among other undesirable 
things, a tendency for many persons already in the 
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quently took pains to declare that it firmly 
believed in the need and use of political par- 
ties, but at the same time said that there were 
too many unscrupulous persons in party 
management who had abused their func- 
tions.?94 

The Commission interpreted the Act of 
March 3, 1871, “as not only expressing a con- 
demnation, on the part of Congress, of the 
then existing methods of making. . . ap- 
pointments in the service, but as intended to 
so re-enforce the constitutional authority of 
the Executive” to take steps “for the general 
purpose of improving the civil service.” The 
debates in Congress before the passage of, 
and in behalf of, the Act, said the Commis- 
sion, could permit no other understanding. 
Further, under the “theory of the Constitu- 
tion,” notwithstanding some opinions of the 
Attorneys General and debates in the Senate 
on the many conditions to “which civil serv- 
ice rules naturally relate” that would seem 
to place them within the scope of legislative 
authority, this Act “made it necessary for us 
to treat the whole power over the subject 
[of the civil service] as for the present at 
least in the President.” 1°? The Commission 





offices to avoid a proper discharge of their duties for 
fear of ‘offending the rising man of politics or the power- 
ful rings of influence;” (3) Development of a combined 
force of persons in the government who, “being least 
faithful to the high principles and duties of a political 
party,” were through political machinations “confound- 
ing and defeating the distinct and different authority 
and responsibility of the legislative and executive de- 
partments so carefully separated and guarded by the 
Constitution;” (4) Activity of partisan manipulators in 
using federal power of office “for the purpose of inter- 
ference with the independence of State politics;” (5) In- 
ability of the President and the Congress to discharge 
properly their constitutional duties under the prevailing 
conditions of patronage practices; (6) Inculcation in the 
public attitude that positions in the public service are 
“more easily gained by servility” than by “establishing 
character which give capacity to serve the nation;” and 
(7) Inculcation in the public mind that “political moral- 
ity is inferior to private morality” and that, among other 
views, “it is more safe and less wicked to deceive and 
pillage the people, as a whole, than any one of them.” 
Report of the Civil Service Commission, April 1874, pp. 
10-16. 

 Tbid., pp. 21-33. 

™ Report of the Civil Service Commission, April 1874, 
pp. 19-20. The Commission cited in support of its views 
the opinion of Chief Justice Marshall and several opin- 
ions of the Attorneys General (Maurice v. United States, 
2 Brockenborough R., 101; 4 Op. Atty. Gen., 164; 11 Op. 
Atty. Gen., 212; 13 Op. Atty. Gen., 516). 


continued: “We felt bound to regard the 
further fact that, by the Constitution, the 
only direct participation allowed to the leg- 
islative department in the matter of appoint- 
ments is .. . the Senate alone” and hence 
under any rules to be devised the Commis- 
sion “could not act upon any suggestion in 
the nature of giving a participation in ap- 
pointments to the other House of Congress 
or to any other offices.” 1°? One further ques- 
tion under the Constitution might present 
itself again: whether discretion of the ap- 
pointing power might be limited to a small 
number of predetermined eligibles. But this 
question, the Commission believed, had al- 
ready been settled by an opinion of the At- 
torney General of August 31, 1871, which 
had also been settled similarly in England.™ 


PuBLIC RELATIONS PROBLEMS 


| pe silepeninai of public relations 
also concerned the Commission—not 
only to guard against the “highly organized 
natural enemies’ of reform, but as a matter 
of necessity to help a generation unaccus- 
tomed to putting “‘a restraint upon the selfish 
use of party power.” ‘Public sentiment,” 
it said, was a matter “‘to which we ought fairly 
to respond: for if a reform is pitched too 
low for public opinion it will fall beneath 
general contempt, and if too high, it will find 
an atmosphere too rare to give it support.” 
The Commission believed that the struggle 
for civic reform had presented a dilemma 
from which it had extricated itself properly. 
On the one hand, there were persons “who 
demanded reform” only by those slow and 
sure results of higher and larger teaching— 
intellectual, moral, and religious—which 
yield fruit only in the next generation; and, 
on the other, the “doctrinaries in theory 
and perfectionists in method, disdain all at- 


1% Tbid., p. 20. The Commission did not overlook the 
congressional alternative provision of vesting portions 
of the appointing power in some other officer in the 
executive departments or in the courts of law per- 
mitted under Article II, section 2, of the Constitution. 
Ibid., pp. 59-70. 

1% Tbid., p. 20. For this opinion see 13 Op. Atty. Gen., 
516; for a summary, see Part I of this article, Public Per- 
sonnel Review, January 1942, p. 38. 
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tempts which, from the first, are not as broad 
as the spread of our evils and as deep as their 
source.” 

Its decision, said the Commission, was “to 
proceed along the middle ground of practi- 
cal reform” and bring to “this generation,” 
by better methods, “more worth, now con- 
fined to private life, into the public service.” 
Thus from the outset the Commission said 
it could not expect widespread success in 
civil service reform. ‘Real programs” must 
come first in “better political education,” 
and as a matter of course “better practical 
results” would come later. 

“What consideration the rules and regu- 
lations, or the theory of reform we might 
adopt should have for those belonging to the 
party in power,” said the Commission, ‘was 
a question of no small difficulty.” It felt 
most bound to regard that larger portion of 
public opinion “expressed through the great 
party in power.” Yet the Commission de- 
clared that “the reform of the civil service is 
a subject higher than party, and, in theory, 
that reform aims at making the interest of 
the nation paramount to all mere party con- 
siderations, by bringing into public places 
those most worthy to serve and represent 
the whole people, irrespective of party opin- 
ions.” ‘Therefore subject matter for rules 
and regulations stemmed from the realiza- 
tion that “in politics, as in morals and relig- 
ion, the ideal standard is far above practical 
reality; and in making such rules, to “accept 
human nature as found” with the view to de- 
termining “to what standard of liberality and 
qualifications” each generation will ap- 
prove.'% 


T HE problem of political party considera- 
tion in a civil service system was re- 
solved by the Commission in the acceptance 
of a distribution of the appointing power. 
This was on the assumption that the polit- 
ical party was not essentially evil, but an 
instrument through which “wholesome ex- 
pression of public opinion” may be had. The 


ae Tbid., p. 21. 
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political party in fact, declared the Commis- 
sion, was the only thing by which alone the 
“political machinery of the country could 
be operated.” The need for effectiveness 
was restraint. Every political party has its 
selfish and unprincipled groups. “These are 
condemned by the people and ought to be 
limited.” 

The Commission regarded as equally im- 
practicable the theorists “so stern as to claim 
that there should be no officers selected to 
represent the opinion and policy of the party 
coming into power,” and the partisans “so 
unreasonable as to demand that upon ac- 
cession to power,” every officer and employee 
“should be driven from their places.” There- 
fore, the Commission concluded: ““The line 
must then be drawn somewhere, below 
which party policy and opinions are not 
most important, but above which certain 
views of policy and politics may be essen- 
cial.” #° 

The practical problems that had to be 
solved, in the Commission’s opinion were 
not the introduction of ‘“‘any new theory into 
the Constitution,” or “any new function 
among duties” of appointing officials, but 
“merely to supply increased facilities for 
performing the same duties,’”’ as were per- 
formed in the years before “the civil service 
and the business of the nation became so 
vast and complex.” 1°" 


EssENTIAL CONDITIONS OF REFORM 

a THE Commission’s judgment, several 
conditions were essential to making an 
effective civil service system. The real prob- 
lem upon which depended the ultimate suc- 
cess of the reform was thus stated: “How 
most surely and beneficially to advance the 
worthy private citizen to a public position, 
and to make him most useful to the people 
while in that position.” The report enumer- 
ates eighteen essential conditions which are 

summarized and identified as follows: 
(1) Persons with suitable capacity to have equal 
opportunity to serve in the public service; (2) re- 


1% Tbid., p. 22. 
aM 1DtG.;p. 28. 
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straints of opinion and influence in appointments; 
(3) removal of political brokers; (4) executive power 
to be used in its “constitutional regard to personal 
fitness;"” (5) senators to abandon the treating of 
nominations requiring confirmation as an indi- 
vidual prerogative; (6) abolition of the practice of 
Congressmen “to dictate appointments in or from 
their districts;” (7) discretion of heads of depart- 
ments “in- making appointments or promotions 
ought to be so qualified as to give more protection 
to merit;” (8) cessation of levying political assess- 
ments and limitations on influence of partisan 
groups; (9) adaptation of tests for determining per- 
sonal qualifications; (10) administration of tests by 
persons not connected with appointments or pro- 
motions; (11) permission of “legitimate scope and 
freedom to the principles and policy of parties;” 
(12) development of conditions tending to 
keep the good employees longer in office; (13) 
development of a system of impartial examinations 
in accordance with practical requirements of 
the positions; (14) “within certain limits,” promo- 
tion of employees from within to higher positions 
after examination; (15) women and men to be tested 
by the same examinations; (16) apportionment of 
employees among the several states to be left to exe- 
cutive discretion and the needs of the public service; 
(17) prohibition of members of the Commission or 
anyone under its supervision, to influence the ap- 
pointments process other than in “justly examin- 
ing and fairly certifying” results of examinations; 
and (18) prohibiting the Commission or any one 
under its supervision to “have any regard for, or 
make any inquiry about,” the political opinions of 
applicants. 

The Commission made it plain that these 
conditions for conducting civil service re- 
form “would require on the part of all those 
having the appointing power and more 
especially on the part of the President, a 
constant regard for the merits of the indi- 
vidual and for the welfare of the public serv- 
ice, to the exclusion of that arbitrary 
discretion of favoritism, which for a whole 
generation had been so much practiced.” 
Emphatically, the Commission declared that 
“it could not be disguised that the decisive 
conditions of success were in the patriotism 
and the persistent resolution of the Presi- 
dent,” 3° 





8 Tbid., pp. 27-29. With reference to the last condition 
enumerated, the Commission said that “so far as may 
be just or wise, the right of making such discrimination 
belongs wholly to the appointing power.” Ibid., p. 29. 

™ Ibid., pp. 29-31. The report refers to Grant as the 
“first President who ever dared attempt such a reform, 
who was ever willing to surrender so many powers of 
favoritism.” Ibid., p. 31. 
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RESTATEMENT OF RULES IN FORCE 


r VIEW of accumulated experience, it 
now seemed desirable to the Commission 
to bring the whole series of rules, those ap- 
proved on December 19, 1871, and as 
amended April 16, 1872, and their supple- 
ments promulgated August 5, 1873, “into 
a clear, methodical, and convenient arrange- 
ment for general circulation.” As an intro- 
duction to this need, the report of April 18, 
1874 included a summary statement of the 
substance of the provisions of these rules 
with a commentary on the manner of their 
administration. The texts of the rules were 
not included, except in a few instances. 

For the purpose of the rules, the Commis- 
sion considered the civil service as embrac- 
ing all officials and employees in the service 
of the federal government in any civil 
capacity. These were divided into four 
groups as follows: 

1. Officers elected 7 


2. Employees below the grade of regular 
clerks 7 

3. Higher officers representing the policy 
of the dominant party, judicial officers, and 
a few others too miscellaneous to be classi- 
fied 292 


*” The rules, said the Commission, obviously did not 
apply with reference to their selection, but were appli- 
cable only in a limited manner to the duties of such 
officers. Ibid., p. 32. 

21 Those in the second division, “being largely mere 
laborers and having only a temporary employment, are 
for plain reasons, almost wholly excluded” from opera- 
tion of the rules. [bid., p. 32. 

*2 Most of the officers in this division were included 
in Rule 13, and were excluded from the operation of 
the rules. Many of them “standing for the policy and 
principles of the party in power, may with propriety go 
in and out with an administration.” Others occupied 
places of “peculiar confidence or of such prominence 
that due attention is sure to be extended to their selec- 
tion.” In this group were also excepted: cashiers and 
custodians of money for whose fidelity bonds are given, 
positions in which emergencies arise, persons in the 
secret service, stenographers, and a few others “to whom 
peculiar reasons of policy or practicability apply.” Ibid., 
p- 32, See also Rule 5, approved December 19, 1871 and 
Rule 7, approved August 5, 1873. 

The Commission said that the relation of the Senate 
to many positions in this group introduced complica- 
tions. “It is obvious that, as to any office for which the 
nominee requires confirmation by the Senate,” the Presi- 
dent was unable “to carry out the spirit of the rule 
beyond the point where the cooperation of that body 
begins.” Ibid., pp. 32-33. 
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4. The “residue of the civil service,” com- 
prising the great body of the subordinate 
officers and clerks ‘“‘by which the federal ad- 
ministration is carried on,” which in number 
was about 25,000, not including post- 
masters.?% 

Then the Commission proceeded to re- 
state how the rules were applied with respect 
to eligibility for federal employment,” ad- 
mission to the service at the lowest class, em- 
ployment of women, promotion within the 
service, conduct of examinations in Wash- 
ington and the field, probationary appoint- 
ments, deportment in office, political 
assessments, and certain exceptions to the 
rules.2°° These restatements, mostly drawn 
from the Regulations of April 16, 1872 and 
the Report and Rules of August 3, 1873, 
were enumerated under twenty-two articles. 
This, in brief, was the framework of what 
the Commission said were “the principles 
and methods with which the President has 
attempted to improve the civil service.” 27 


*8 The fourth division included the greatest portion 
of the civil service, “to which the rules so far as ex- 
tended, in principle apply.” Of this portion there were 
about 5,500 in Washington and 2,500 in New York City. 
“These are places,” said the Commission, “under the 
rules of competition about which the great struggle for 
patronage goes on and the great abuses gather.” bid., 


. 2 Regulation No. 1 of those promulgated April 16, 
1872, provided, in addition to the general qualifications 
for admission to the federal civil service as enumerated 
in Rule 1, adopted December 19, 1871, that each person 
so appointed must “furnish satisfactory evidence of his 
fidelity to the Union and the Constitution of the United 
States.” Curtis proposed this regulation on March 12, 
1872. In his draft, he had the last phrase originally 
to read “fidelity to the Union and the Government of 
the United States.”” The Minutes do not indicate who 
suggested this change in phraseology. See Minutes, p. 133, 
March 12, 1872; also see supra, footnote 163. 

6 The prohibition of holding state and federal offices 
at the same time by federal employees was not made 
under the civil service rules, but under the Executive 
Order of January 17, 1873, as amended January 28, 1873. 

26 Report of the Civil Service Commission, April 1874, 
PP: 33-40. 

7 See supra, footnotes 150-63; 177-81. 

E. O. Graves, the chief examiner, summitted to the 
Commission on April 3, 1873, a proposed compilation of 
the rules of the civil service, “codified and arranged 
in logical order.” In the introduction Graves says that 
the proposal was “put in type simply for convenience 
of consideration, not for publication.” See “Elliott 
Papers” for a galley copy. 

The positions to which the rules applied were divided, 
according to Graves, into three divisions: “First Division 
embraces the positions to which the general principle 
without examination applies; Second Division, those to 





RESULTS OF THE CiviL SERVICE SYSTEM 


NASMUCH as the civil service rules were 
under heavy attack in Congress, Eaton 
obtained the President’s consent to address 
a request to the heads of bureaus and offices 
with regard to an expression of their experi- 
ence under the operation of the rules. In his 
letter Eaton said that the President “will ex- 
pect that the Commission should state gen- 
erally the manner and results” of the rules.? 
Thus the Commission reported that, while 
it thought the rules would require some 
modification, the heads of the bureaus gen- 
erally regarded them “as a success.” The 
rules, according to the summarized responses 
of the heads of the bureaus, were reported as 
having ‘“‘promoted the public interests in 
various particulars.” Among the effects 
which the rules had brought about were: 
better qualified personnel and more efficient 
workers; reduced political activity and pres- 
sures for promotions; and better conditions 
for conduct of the public business.” 

The Commission, doubtlessly motivated 
by Eaton, presented an “alternative method 
of reform to that adopted by the President.” 
This was a consideration with regard to 
giving “the absolute right of nomination of 
officers and clerks to members of Congress.” 
It was considered and obviously rejected be- 
cause already “the general abuse of a min- 
gling of legislative and executive functions,” 
was the evil against which civil service re- 
form was aimed. The report proceeded with 
answers to the objections of further control 
over the personnel in the executive depart- 
ments, injecting replies to points that had 
been frequently raised by ‘defenders of 
patronage. 





which the principle of competitive examination applies; 
and Third Division, those to which the principle of 
examination without strict competition applies.” Within 
each division the appropriate rules and regulations were 
grouped as best related. Graves pointed out that the 
“distinction at first made between ‘rules’ and ‘regula- 
tions’ had not been retained.” (“Elliott Papers,” vol. I, 
p. 164 ff.) This codification appears never to have been 
made public. 

8 Tbid., Appendix G, p. 146. 

2 These views of the heads of the bureaus are sum- 
marized and included in the report. [bid., pp. 42-59. 
The complete statements are compiled in Appendix G, 
Ibid., pp. 146-84. 
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The report also presented a defense of the 
President as the natural head of administra- 
tion as intended by the Constitution. The 
Commission, in conclusion, regarded its ob- 
jection to this alternative method of reform- 
ing the civil service as “‘so plain and decisive” 
that it felt like apologizing for the space 
their discussion had taken in the report. 
However, “if the public mind can be con- 
vinced,” because of such presentation of 
reasons, “that no other system is available,” 
it will be “‘a great gain for the system adopted 
by the President.” 1° 


OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE 


HE Commission, with these and other 

objections answered,*"! regarded the en- 
tire situation for the advancement of civil 
service reform as follows: Competitive ex- 
aminations had been proved practicable;?!? 
such examinations recruited a better class of 
persons; promotional examinations pre- 
vented “favoritism and discouragement;”’ 
further supervision by the Commission was 
necessary to secure appropriate adoption of 
the “principles of the new system;” the con- 


210 Tbid., pp. 59-70. In connection with the nomination 
of persons, after examination as provided by the rules, 
to positions requiring Senate confirmation, the report 
pointed out that unless the Senate acted upon the same 
theory as was expected of the President under the rules, 
the latter was in the difficult position of being “com- 
pelled to withdraw his nominee or to unduly press a 
confirmation.” This had been, said the Commission, 
“the main source of difficulty in most of the cases in 
which it has been declared that the President has not 
conformed to the rules as they are interpreted by those 
who have made charges that the President has not 
been faithful to the spirit of his own rules.” Ibid., pp. 
88-89. 

*1. The Commission also answered objections “‘so often 
urged by persons of candor.” ‘These were opinions to the 
effect that: Governmental business should be conducted 
like that of any large business house or corporation; 
civil service rules would establish a bureaucracy of office- 
holders; civil service rule would destroy political parties; 
machinery was substituted for discretion of indi- 
viduals; college graduates would be favored over the 
less educated; pass examinations were more satisfactory; 
the examination system would involve too much cost. 
Ibid., pp. 70-89. 

*12'The chief examiner, E. O. Graves, on January 27, 
1874, presented an elaborate report of the operation of 
the examination system inaugurated under the rules. 
The Commission, in its report, regarded Graves as 
having “performed his duties with great efficiency.” 
Ibid., p. 40. Graves’ report is entitled Report of the 
Chief Examiner to the Civil Service Commission, Janu- 
ary 27, 1874, 52 pp. It is also included in the Commis- 
sion’s report of April 18, 1872 as Appendix F, pp. 102-46. 
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tinuation of the appropriation of $25,000 
was necessary and should be expressed “in 
such language as to leave no doubt among 
the people that Congress intends a full and 
fair trial of the reform;” and the direct ac- 
tion of Congress to make the new system 
binding upon Grant’s successors. The Com- 
mission in closing the report expressed its 
convictions in the words of Vice-President 
Wilson: ““There is a feeling in this country, 
founded in reason, comprehending the best 
interests of the country, which demands re- 
form in the civil service.” 71% 

At the close of the first report of the Civil 
Service Commission Curtis wrote that “the 
improvement of the civil service is emphat- 
ically the people’s cause, the people’s reform, 
and the administration which vigorously be- 
gins it will acquire a glory only less than that 
of the salvation of a free Union.” This polit- 
ical significance, however, weighed little 
upon management of either the Republican 
or Democratic parties. 

The introduction of civil service bills had 
brought continuous derision from the out- 
set. Both parties, in Congress and elsewhere, 
snorted at them with scorn and rage. In the 
long and numerous speeches against civil 
service reform, the rules and regulations of 
the Civil Service Commission were called, 
among other things, silly, cumbrous, uncon- 
stitutional, impracticable, visionary, absurd, 
“hostile to the genius of our institutions,” 
productive of an aristocracy, fatal to the as- 
cendency of any administration party, and a 
proposal to run the Government by “a board 
of broken down schoolmasters.”’ 

The efforts of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion were repeatedly subjected to the con- 
tempt of the Republican politicians. They 
facetiously agreed with Senator Morton of 


218 Quoted from speech in the Senate, January 1871. 
Cited in Report of Civil Service Commission, April 1874, 
p- 91. This report was signed by all except Cattell who 
was in Europe. Samuel Shellabarger (1817-1896), who 
replaced Medill was the only appointee other than Eaton 
up to the dissolution of the Commission. His career is 
summarized: lawyer and politician, member of Congress 
from Ohio, 1867-63, 1865-69, 1871-73. He introduced 
in 1871 what was known as the “Ku Klux Law;” Minister 
to Portugal, 1869-1871; while a member of the Commis- 
sion, practiced law in Washington. 











Indiana that the civil service of the United 
States was “the best upon the planet” and 
always applauded the assaults of Roscoe 
Conkling on reform and reformers. Of the 
latter Conkling repeatedly shouted: “Their 
real object is office and power.” *** The 
Democrats in the Federal Government, who 
had been a hopeless minority until 1874 be- 
cause of the Civil War, did not differ par- 
ticularly in attitude toward civil service 
reform from the Republican spoilsmen. 
Until then their activity had been confined 
to regaining a foothold in local and state 
governments in the South. Like the Repub- 
licans, they were without clean hands. In 
national politics they had a political ad- 
vantage over the Republicans for their 
plundering of the public had occurred 
mostly in certain cities, notably in New York 
where the “Tweed Ring’ had become 
notorious. Thus they denounced Republi- 
can corruption, but offered no effiective 
remedy. But whether the harangue against 
civil service reform was either Republican 
or Democratic, the tenor of denunciation 
had the same ring.?!° 


| eve operation of the rules and regula- 
tions had barely got under way when 
dissatisfaction among the Republicans broke 
out into open revolt against the Administra- 
tion. Under the label of Liberal Republi- 
cans, several prominent persons and political 


214 Conkling often charged the civil service reformers 
with ulterior motives, Once he said: “Some of them are 
man-milliners, the dilettante and carpet knights of 
politics, men whose efforts have been expended in de- 
nouncing and ridiculing and accusing honest men... . 
They are wolves in sheep’s clothing. Their real object is 
office and plunder.” Quoted, Charles A. and Mary R. 
Beard, The Rise of American Civilization (1930), vol. 2, 

» BEI. 
ey. B. Beck, Democrat from Kentucky, Representa- 
tive, 1867-1875 and Senator, 1877-1890, speaking on the 
Commission’s report of April 18, 1874, typified the 
Democratic attacks: ““The practical operation of the 
system has been simply to relieve the heads of depart- 
ments from the responsibility for the misconduct of 
their officers. ... 1 want no middle-man, no go-between, 
no fossils, ignorant of the services required . . . to deter- 
mine what pet of theirs shall fill positions of honor, 
profit or trust. They are humbugs, and the system is 
worse than that... . It has, as administered, proved to 
be a miserable failure.” Congressional Record, 43 Cong. 
1 sess., June 11, 1874, p. 4895. 
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leaders, including Schurz, Trumbull of IIli- 
nois, and Charles Frances Adams of Massa- 
chusetts, called a national convention with 
the view to ending the Administration’s 
abuse of public affairs and espousing, among 
other things, the reform of the civil service. 
Their platform injected the issue of civil 
service reform into national politics for the 
first time.?!6 However, the convention, 
which met in Cincinnati May 1872, did the 
unexpected and nominated Horace Greeley 
of New York.?!7 Then, paradoxically, the 
Democrats, together with the Liberal Re- 
publicans, accepted him as their Presidential 
nominee. 

The regular Republicans in 1872 were 
not to be outdone in platform resolutions. 
They too “favored” civil service reform but 
hedged on the tenure of office question.”!8 
The campaign of 1872 was relentlessly per- 
sonal. Greeley’s previous attitude on public 
questions made the campaign an unusual 
spectacle. Grant’s military services were por- 
trayed in contrast to Greeley’s eccentricities. 
The campaign turned on the ridiculous: 
Greeley, as a protectionist, leading the tariff 
revisionists; as a patronage defender, lead- 
ing the civil service reformers; and as an 


6 The Liberal Republican platform contained this 
plank: “The civil service of the Government has become 
a mere instrument of partisan tyranny and personal am- 
bition, and an object of selfish greed. It is a scandal and 
reproach upon free institutions, and breeds a demoraliza- 
tion dangerous to the perpetuity of republican govern- 
ment. We therefore regard a thorough reform of the 
civil service as one of the most pressing necessities of 
the hour.” 

217A worse nomination than that,of Greeley could 
not have been made. Although he ardently desired the 
termination of misrule in the South ..., he was known 
to be a devotee of the spoils system, and a defender of 
the high protective tariff. Moreover, despite his abilities 
as editor of the New York Tribune, he was erratic and 
capricious in his judgments of men and policies.” Louis 
M. Hacker and B. B. Kendrick, The United States Since 
1865 (3 ed., 1941) pp. 53-54; see also S. E. Morison and 
H. S. Commanger, The Growth of the American Repub- 
lic (1940) vol. 2, pp. 69-76; Hesseltine, op. cit., pp. 
269-90. 

218 The Republican platform of 1872 reads as follows: 
“Any system of the civil service under which the sub- 
ordinate positions of the Government are considered 
rewards for mere party zeal is fatally demoralizing, and 
we therefore favor a reform of the system of laws which 
shall abolish the evils of patronage and make honesty, 
efficiency, and fidelity the essential qualifications for 
public positions, without practically creating a life 
tenure of office.” 
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anti-Democrat, leading the Democrats. 
Grant won overwhelmingly. In the House, 
the Republican majority was raised from 35 
to 105. Thus Grant and his supporters, 
who were the cause of the Liberal Republi- 
can protest, believed they had been endorsed 
by the electorate. 

Grant was throughout his two adminis- 
trations preoccupied with reconstruction 
policies. On top of these came the monetary 
issues growing out of the panic of 1873. The 
Radical Republicans from the outset of his 
regimé sought to continue their harshness 
toward the South. Other party programs re- 
mained over-shadowed. Although elected on 
a reform program, including a promise 
about civil service reform, Grant did noth- 
ing about it until after the election of 1870 
in which the Republicans suffered losses in 
Congress. Grant’s Secretary of the Interior, 
Jacob D. Cox, and Secretary of the Treasury 
George S. Boutell sought in the summer of 
1870 some reform in their departments by 
ordering competitive examinations for cer- 
tain positions. Cox’s departmental order was 
too inclusive and led to his resignation in 
November 1870.?!° 

Notwithstanding the Republican ma- 
chine opposition to civil service reform, 
Grant for over three years submitted re- 
quests for adequate legislation and support 
for an improved civil service. This he did 
more by compulsion than otherwise because 
of the sheer force of the reformers who were 
greater in clamor than in numbers. These 


requests were perfunctory, more laudatory . 


than mandatory. Beginning with his annual 
message December 1870, Grant asked Con- 
gress for a law to “govern, not the tenure, 
but the manner of making appointments.” 
In his transmittal of the Commission’s re- 
port of December 19, 1871, he asked “‘for all 
the strength which Congress can give” him. 
But Congress gave little other than $10,- 
000.77 Again, in an Executive Order of 
~ #9 Cox became afterwards critical of Grant’s pro- 
crastination in civil service reform. See Part I of this 
article, Public Personnel Review, January 1942, p. 32, 


footnote 19. 
* Act of April 20, 1871, 17 Stat. 7. 


April 16, 1872, promulgating the rules and 
regulations, he requested the ‘‘utmost fidel- 
ity and diligence of all officers in every 
branch of the public service.’ Congress ap- 
propriated $25,000 to carry on the work of 
the Commission for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1872.71 


OLLOWING his re-inauguration, Grant 
in his annual message December 1872, 
recommended that, on behalf of the Com- 
mission’s work, Congress establish a special 
committee of its own to “confer with the 
Civil Service Board during the [present] ses- 
sion for the purpose of devising such rules 
as can be maintained and which will secure 
the services of honest and capable officials 
and which will also protect them in a degree 
of independence while in office.” Such rules, 
he said, would “protect Congress, as well 
as the Executive, from much needless perse- 
cution, and will prove of great value to the 
public at large.” This suggestion was ig- 
nored. Congress had on the eve of his second 
inauguration reappropriated the unex- 
pended portion of the previous appropria- 
tion “to enable the President to perfect and 
put in force such rules regulating the civil 
service as may from time to time be adopted 
by him.” 22 
The Commission’s report of April 18, 
1874 was a monumental effort on its part to 
continue with “the reform of the civil serv- 
ice of the United States.” It had been 
prepared with a view to obtaining Congres- 
sional support for the next fiscal year. All 
the exhortation in the Commission’s report 
went unheeded, including Grant’s request 
for “only such appropriation as may be ade- 
quate to continue the work [of the Com- 
mission] in its present form.’”’ During the 
consideration of the appropriation, the 
House voted favorably on the repeal of the 
Act of March 3, 1871, while the Senate voted 
$15,000 to continue the Commission’s work. 
The two houses failed to concur, thus leav- 


221 Act of May 8, 1872, 17 Stat. 82. 


22 Act of March 3, 1873, 17 Stat. 530. This was 
$21,263.04. See “Elliott Papers,” vol. 1, p. 259 ff. 
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ing the law upon the statutes, but with no 
appropriation to administer it.?% 

Finally, after the Republicans had lost the 
House to the Democrats in the Congres- 
sional election, Grant announced in his an- 
nual message of December 1874: “If 
Congress adjourns without positive legisla- 
tion on the subject of ‘civil service’ reform, 
I will regard such action as a disapproval of 
the system and will abandon it.” The Re- 
publicans took no action, despite the fact 
that they had suffered defeat at the polls.?** 


GRANT ABANDONS THE RULES 


MMEDIATELY following the final ad- 

journment of Congress, March 3, 1875, 
Grant at a Cabinet meeting, March 9, 1875, 
abandoned the civil service rules and 
ordered the abolition of the examining 
boards throughout the country. Each Cabi- 
net member was to issue a notice to this 
effect. In a letter March 9, 1875, to Charles 
Lyman, Chairman of the Board of Ex- 
aminers, Treasury Department, Secretary 
of the Treasury H. B. Bristow wrote: “By 
direction of the President the rules and regu- 
lations known as Civil Service Rules... 
governing appointments and promotions 
under the Treasury, are hereby abolished, 
and hereafter all appointments will be made 
as provided by Section 164 of the Revised 
Statutes.?*5 Other instructions in this letter 
pertained to the “transfer of all books, 
papers, and property” of the Board of Ex- 
aminers to the Chief Clerk of the Depart- 
ment and also the reporting of all clerks and 


228 See Congressional Record, 43 Cong., 1 sess., June 11, 
1874, pp. 4888-48096. 

4 Before the Congressional election, Congress had 
recognized the civil service rules after its refusal to 
continue appropriations for the Commission. In the 
War Department where a reduction of force was re- 
quired, Congress directed that enlisted men “so re- 
tained” to be placed upon the civil list, “so as to entitle 
them to promotion under the civil service regulations.” 
19 Stat. 101 (June 20, 1874). 

25 “No clerk shall be appointed in any Departments in 
either of the four classes [Act of 1853] ..., until he has 
been examined and found qualified by a board of 
examiners, to consist of the chief of the bureau or office 
into which such clerk is to be appointed and two 
other clerks to be selected by the head of the depart- 
ment.” Sec. 164, Rev. Stat. 





employees of this board to the Chief Clerk 
“for assignment to duty.” 2*6 Thus ended the 
first experiment “‘in the reform of the Civil 
Service of the United States.” 27 


“THe Civit SERVICE EXPERIMENT” 


'y A paper before American Social Science 
Association, May 14, 1875, Eaton said in 
his introduction: “The Administration— 
the party in power—the nation—have made 
an experiment of Civil Service Reform, and 
amid ali the abuses, only diminished, it has 
been abandoned. The fair field of reform is 
deformed, obstructed, darkened by the 
somber ruin of this disastrous, humiliating 
experiment.” ??° The work of the Commis- 
sion was frequently called, by both friends 
and opponents, an ““experiment.”’ Grant also 
often spoke of it as a “trial.” 

In his long introduction, Eaton presented 
the abandonment of the civil service rules 
as a “triumph of evil over good.” Eaton said: 
“In short .. . the abandonment of the civil 
service rules were without justifiable ex- 
cuse, involving a breach of a public pledge, 
and are a national disgrace.” **° In the pres- 
entation of his defense Eaton charged in- 
trigue, duplicity, hypocrisy, all manner of 
wicked designs on the managers of the Re- 


26 Letter to Lyman from Bristow, March 9g, 1875. “El- 
liott Papers,” vol. I, p. 251. 

27 The Commission held a few meetings after its re- 
port of April 18, 1874. Minutes of these meetings as 
taken are brief and disclosed little or nothing. Minutes 
of meetings, dating from March 17, 1874 to May 28, 
1874, are copied in an unnamed volume of Minutes, not 
heretofore cited; Minutes of meetings dating after May 
28, 1874 up to September 23, 1874, are only brief state- 
ments, mainly citing a date of a session of the Commis- 
sion. For the last meeting, as of a record, E. B. Elliott 
sends a telegram, September 22, 1874, to Cattell: “‘Shella- 
barger here—Eaton coming tomorrow [September 23]— 
Come without fail.” The Minutes taken do not indicate 
what transpired at this last meeting. “Elliott Papers,” 
vol. I, passim. 

#8 Quoted in unsigned article, “The Civil Service Ex- 
periment,” The Republic, vol. IV, no. 6, June 1875, p. 
329 (This magazine, an Administration organ, treats the 
effort at reform in defense of Grant’s policy and atti- 
tude, pp. 329-36). 

2° Ibid., p. 329. The rebuttal to Eaton’s introduction 
stated: “No one who has examined this experiment, 
studied its progress, and noted its many serious defects, 
can endorse the above statement of Mr. Eaton. Like 
other enthusiastic individuals, bent on reform, he has 
fallen into the grave error of believing that his plan 
and his plan only, is the true one, and as a logical 
sequence, all others must be false.” Ibid. 
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publican party because they saw in the 
reform movement “‘the death of their merce- 
nary ambition.” The Republic replied that 
“if the state of public demoralization” was 
what Eaton said it was, “it will be news to 
most of the people.” Further, it said that 
the “civil service system failed because it 
lacked the merit to make it a success.?*° It 
was found, after a fair trial by those who 
were friendly to it, to be, not only expen- 
sive,*1 but in its leading features imprac- 
ticable.” If continued, it said, “it would 
have established a bureaucracy more potent 
in its influence for evil than the so-called 
spoils system.” 

The Republic cited what it regarded as 
the defective features of the reform: First, 
the examinations were impracticable for 
they called for the ‘“‘man who could answer 
more technical questions than his competi- 
tors and on this fact alone, he is presumed 
to be the best man for the service.” This 
alone, said the Republic, was not enough. 
There was need for appraising experience 
and honesty.28? Second, it prevented polit- 


* At its last appropriation consideration, S. W. Kel 
logg, Republican of Connecticut, in the House, almost 
the only defender of the Commission’s report of April 
18, 1874, said: “Notwithstanding all that has been said 
in newspapers and on this floor in derision of this at- 
tempt at reform, no man can read the report of the 
Civil Service Commission . . . without being satisfied 
that much good has already been accomplished.” Con- 
gressional Record, 43 Cong., 1 sess., June 11, 1874, p. 
889. 

' = The appropriations for the Civil Service Commis- 
sion are set forth below: 


Fiscal year Amount 
1871-1872 $10,000 
1872-1873 25,000 
1873-1874 7 
1874-1875 None 


* The unexpended portion of the previous year was 
reappropriated. See footnote 223. 
The expenditures were as below: 


Fund Date Amount 
$10,000 April 1871 to July 1, 1875 $ 7,287.50 
25,000 July 1, 1872 to July 1, 1875 17,364.64 
$35,000 $24,652.14 


Monies carried to the surplus fund were $10,347.36, 
of which $1,529.20 were returned on July 1, 1874. The 
Temaining $8,818.66 were covered into the Treasury on 
June 30, 1876. “Elliott Papers,” vol. III, unpaginated, 
near end of volume. 

*2The Commission’s regulations governing admis- 
sion to the service in Class One required a written 
examination upon the following subjects: (1) penman- 


ical assessments. It denied that political as- 
sessments were paid in fear of dismissal or 
were contributed for obtaining jobs. Third, 
too much delay occurred in holding exami- 
nations for filling vacancies. Fourth, older 
employees could not successfully compete 
with the younger in promotional examina- 
tions.233 The Republic, as typical of all de- 
fenders of the patronage system, said that 
“the civil service of the United States under 
the old system of appointments, with all of 
its defects, is equal, in point of integrity and 
capacity, to any in the world. It has suffered 
some from speculation and fraud, but the 
percentage of loss to the Government has 
been extremely small.” 254 


HE work of the Civil Service Commis- 

sion, aside from the rules it originated 
and prescribed, was aimed against the ac- 
cepted practice of regarding public office as 
a marketable commodity of the party in 
power. This change in concept was inspired 
by middle-class notions, rather than by 
labor, agrarian, or revolutionary ideas. Thus 
these reformers regarded this demand as a 
second emancipation, releasing from polit- 
ical manipulation the major portion of the 
public offices and opening them only to per- 





ship, (2) writing and briefing letters, (3) elements of 
English grammar, (4) arithmetic, (5) bookkeeping, (6) 
history and geography, and (7) prominent features of 
the government of the United States. See part VIII, 
Regulations Governing Admission to the Departments, 
May 14, 1872, p. 4. Typical questions in history, govern- 
ment and geography for Class One clerkship ($1,200): 
“Who was the first Vice President?” “In what does 
treason against the United States consist?” “By whom 
was Quebec captured during the old French war?” 
“Name the two largest lakes lying entirely within the 
limits of the United States.” Report of the Chief Exam- 
iner January 27, 1874, p. 29. 

*3 “The Civil Service Experiment” loc. cit., pp. 334- 
36. The Commission’s regulations governing promotions 
provided for a combination of general subjects fixed 
for Class one clerkships and other subjects on “the 
general nature of the business of the Department, and 
the special nature of the position to be filled.” See part 
II, Regulations Governing Examinations for Promotion, 
May 12, 1872, p. 1. 

*4“The Civil Service Experiment” loc. cit., p. 331. 
The references Grant made to the expressions “honesty” 
and “efficiency” in Executive Orders and messages to 
Congress were, thought Godkin, “strange things to be 
said in state documents, and ones “which the future 
student of our history will not skip as dull reading.” 
Nation, vol. 14, April 25, 1872, p. 270. 
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sons of demonstrated fitness selected by ob- 
jective standards.?* 

This attack of the civil service reformers 
on the traditional practices of the patronage 
system was not premeditated. After the pro- 
mulgation of the rules and regulations in 
1872, Curtis said that “there was not [be- 
fore], and is not now, any objection to the 
theory of the present system of appoint- 
ment.” He declared that “if the appointing 
power would take care already to select hon- 
est and fit officers, nothing more could be 
asked, except that they should be retained 
so long as honesty and efficiency remained.” 
But, as he contended, “the practices under 
all parties had become what everybody 
familiar with the facts knows” them to be 
otherwise. Neither Curtis nor the other re- 
formers maintained, as their opponents in- 
sisted, that the competitive examination 
was the complete alternative. They ad- 
mitted, as did Curtis, that “any kind of 
independent examination might be very 
imperfect, but it could not possibly be so 
absurd as the existing [spoils] practices.” *°° 

The fact that both the Republican and 
Democratic conventions of 1872 endorsed 
the idea of civil service reform did not pre- 
clude the necessity for further efforts on the 
part of the reformers. Curtis said that despite 
the endorsement of these two conventions 
“no working politician of either party 
wants” reform in the civil service." 

Neither Curtis nor Eaton had any notion 
of taking away from the party in power the 
functions of the political party, as each so 
regarded them that determining of public 


235 Cf. Beard and Beard op. cit., vol. II, p. 550. See 
also Brogan op. cit., pp. 183-99; 260-72. Curtis wrote, 
shortly after Grant approved the system of rules De- 
cember 19, 1871, that: “It abolishes patronage; throws 


open offices to competitors . . . through searching exam- 
inations; gives the place to the best man; secures it to 
him during good conduct . . . ; disregards a candidate’s 


politics; does not appoint him for service to the party; 
does not tax him for campaign expenses, nor asks him 
for his support.” Harper’s Weekly, January 13, 1872, 
. 26. 
. 2% Harpers Weekly, vol. 16, p. 522, July 6, 1872. Curtis 
was convinced that “however the politicians theorize 
about [the examination system], the experience of other 
countries in its favor was conclusive.” Ibid. 
37 Tbid. 
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policy and the supervision of its execution. 
As believers in political parties they sought 
to assure the continuance of their “proper 
functions.” Each possessed the idea that posi- 
tions by nature were either political or min- 
isterial, chiefly the latter. Their classification 
of positions, developed more fully by Eaton, 
was a scheme of recognized relationships be- 
tween the legislative and executive depart- 
ments whereby the higher administrative 
positions would be filled by persons in direct 
sympathy with the political decisions of the 
party in power. Thus, in classifying the posi- 
tions, they sought to determine which were 
policy deciding in character and to exempt 
them from the open competitive examina- 
tion system. The coverage of positions under 
a competitive examination system was less 
inclusive under the rules and regulations 
prescribed during the chairmanship of 
Curtis *°° than those during that of Eaton.” 
Curtis was convinced that the public senti- 
ment would be “more satisfied with a limited 
but effective reform” than by an inadequate 
effort at universal application.” *#° Eaton, 
on the other hand, while also of this opinion, 
sought to put into practice as soon as pos- 
sible the full implications of civil service 
reform. 


HE end of the “‘civil service experiment” 

did not bring as much disappointment 
and chagrin to Curtis as it did to Eaton. 
Curtis wrote after its abandonment that “the 
friends of a reasonable system need not de- 
spair. The result of the effort of the last four 
years has [brought] a general awakening of 
the public mind.” It was not one, he con- 
cluded, “which will be forgotten, for the 
evils of the present practices, constantly in- 
creasing ..., will press more and more for 


*8In his report covering the final drafting of the 
regulations promulgated April 16, 1872, Curtis said that 
the recommendations were “tentative only.” Experi- 
mentation would gradually develop ‘‘an improved sys- 
tem” for the civil service. See footnote 163. 

39 Cf. Report of the Civil Service Commission, De- 
cember 1871, p. 21; the Rules approved December 19, 
1871; the Report of the Civil Service Commission April 
1874, pp. 27-33; and the Rules, as modified. 

* See footnote 163. 
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decisive action.” 241 Eaton called this aban- 
donment a “‘breach of a public pledge” and 
a “national disgrace.” Although Eaton 
heaped the greater responsibility of this fail- 
ure upon Congress, and at first defended 
Grant’s activity in its behalf, he felt that 
Grant had faltered, for he neither “had the 
zeal, the self denial, and the persistency of 
the true reformer,” nor the will to resist 
“the power of its adversaries.” *4? But like 
Curtis, Eaton was undiscouraged for, de- 
spite the dissolution of the rules, he con- 
sidered himself still the Chairman of the 
Civil Service Commission and continued to 
work assiduously for reform in the civil serv- 
ice which culminated in his drafting of the 
Civil Service Act of 1883 and his service as 
the first chairman under that Act.?4 
Grant’s abandonment of civil service re- 
form was not given banner headlines in the 
newspapers. It was not strictly news, for 
Grant, as the newspapers knew, had in prac- 
tice already done so. However, despite the 
agitation over Butler’s Force Bill and the 
Louisiana election cases, influential journals 
which at the outset did so much for civil 
service reform but later became dubious and 
even captious, gave considerable attention 
to its demise. The New York Tribune de- 
clared inasmuch as Grant had at the cabinet 
meeting “swept out the room [reform], put 
up the shutters, and took down the sign, it 
was in its day a good, nice, snug little Re- 
form.” It continued: ‘‘Once in a while some 
ambitious aspirant for a position who had 
qualified to support the Constitution and to 
draw pay for carrying a torch in a procession 
was put in a cold sweat by a series of inter- 
rogatories of the most startling character 
concerning decimal points and _ principal 
lake ports. . . . There were people who 
thought it [competitive system] all the time 
was doing good. Mr. D. B. Eaton did.” ?*4 
*" Harpers Weekly, vol. 19, p. 254, March 27, 1875. 
*2 See the Eaton address, May 14, 1875, quoted in “The 
Civil Service Experiment,” loc. cit., pp. 331-32; also see 
footnote 228. 
*8 See Part I of this article, Public Personnel Review, 


January 1942, pp. 29-30; also see footnote 174, supra. 
*“ New York Tribune, March 11, 1875. 


The New York Times was not so caustic. 
It said that “the responsibility for the failure 
of the effort to separate politics and appoint- 
ments to subordinate positions in the civil 
service must rest upon Congress. . . . Some 
officers had been heartily in favor of the civil 
service system, while others in considerable 
numbers had detested any system which 
would deprive them of their power to re- 
ward their friends and to make trades with 
politicians for Congressional support.” 
The Times thought the undoing of the 
Rules was when they were extended to the 
field. ** 


THE “EXPERIMENT” IN RETROSPECT 


HEN this “civil service experiment” 

is fully evaluated,*** the circumstances 
of its creation and the conditions under 
which it was conducted must be weighed 
carefully. It was undertaken when the na- 
tion was just recuperating from one of the 
mightiest civil wars in history. Moreover, as 
Eaton later said, “by reason of the imperfect 
support given the reform, of open hostility 
in various official quarters, and of the dam- 
aging examples of official infidelity on the 
part of some connection with the Adminis- 


45 New York Times, March 11, 1875. 

2 Although the number of candidates examined in 
Washington was not large, there was enough activity 
to indicate the workings of a system. Between May 1872, 
and February 1874, 3,817 candidates had been examined. 
Of this number 2,286 sought entrance into the execu- 
tive departments and 1,531 were for promotion. From 
those seeking entrance 282 were appointed to fill vacan- 
cies in the lowest grade, and from those seeking promo- 
tion 428 were appointed to fill vacancies above the lowest 
grade. Report of the Chief Examiner to the Civil Service 
Commission January 27, 1874, p. 25; Report of the 
Civil Service Commission, April 1874, p. 118. The total 
number of employees in the Federal Government for 
selected years between 1859 and 1876 are set forth 
below:* 


Year Washington Elsewhere Total 
1859 1,538 36.477 38,015 
1861 1,882 37195 39,077 
1865 4.425 46,088 50,513 
1871 59518 50,086 55599 
1873 6,023 57.312 63,335 
1876 7,250 62,172 69,422 


* These figures are based upon a compromise of two 
reports of total personnel inserted in the Congressional 
Record March 7, 1874, and August 15, 1876. The last 
one was prepared for “correcting” the first when it was 
reinserted July 18, 1876. See Congressional Record, 43 
Cong. 1 sess., p. 2053; 44 Cong. 1 sess., pp. 4685 and 5659. 
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tration, the new system was placed at a great 
disadvantage; but . . . despite all these draw- 
backs, its good effects clearly appeared, 
and ...are not [now] open to question.” 747 

The Civil Service Commission left a leg- 
acy both in law and in practice. The Act of 
March 3, 1871 under which it operated is 
far more sweeping in respect to the authority 
conferred on the President than is the Act of 
1883. Thus this Act, now as Section 1753 
of the Revised Statutes, owing its adoption 
as a rider to a much needed appropriation 
bill and surviving a repeal by failure of a 
Congressional conference, remains a most 
useful and vital part of federal personnel 
law. Though its legislative conception was 
damned, Congress never had the audacity to 
kill it, but in cowardice chose to abort the 
activities authorized under the act by with- 
holding appropriations. 

Most of the rules and regulations adopted 
in 1871 and 1872, and as modified in 1873, 
were incorporated either in the Act of 1883 
or in the rules governing its administration. 
Specifically, the more important provisions 
adopted were: (1) ACommission, (2) a chief 
examiner,4* (3) a secretary,?4® (4) local ex- 
amining boards, (5) the civil service district 
system, (6) period of probation, and (7) a 
classification scheme. 

Other features of the rules of 1871 and 
1872 had their later adaptations: (1) quali- 
fications for admission to examination, such 
as citizenship, loyalty, character, health, etc.; 
(2) prohibitions against political activity 
and other forms of proscription; (3) promo- 
tional examination; (4) rating of examina- 
tions; (5) certification of three highest can- 
didates for appointment; (6) temporary ap- 
pointments; and (7) some of the methods of 


7 Dorman B. Eaton, Civil Service in Great Britain 
(1870). Appendix C, p. 445. 

*48 The title of this officer has, in purview of an opin- 
ion of the Attorney General August 12, 1933 (37 Op. 
Atty. Gen. 227), been changed to “Executive Director 
and Chief Examiner.” (Minutes of Commission, June 
29, 1938). 

+9 This position has not been filled in purview of an 
opinion of the Attorney General (supra, footnote 248) 
since September 12, 1933. (Minutes of Commission, 
September 12, 1933). 





and examination 


internal 
practice. 

Much of the terminology and many of the 
concepts employed in the proceedings, re- 
ports, and other recorded activities of the 
Commission still prevail. Among these are: 
“Civil Service Commission rules,” “appli- 
cation,” “test,” “grade,” “eligible,” ‘‘in- 
eligible,” “register,” “military preference,” 
“position,” “vacancy,” “apportionment,” 
“probation,” “promotion,” “classification,” 
“superannuation,” “‘political assessments,” 
“pernicious political activity,” ““boards of 
three 


organization 
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examiners,” “ratings of 70 per cent, 
highest eligibles,” “policy-deciding _ off- 
cials,” “certificate,” and many others. 


Most significant of all is the fact that the 
principle of competitive examination was 
adopted in a form the nature of which was 
very closely analogous to the British appli- 
cation and administration. Also of consider- 
able significance is the fact that the examina- 
tions developed and used from 1872 to 1875 
served as a basis for those used in 1883. 

The first Civil Service Commission at- 
tempted to solve other personnel problems 
which were not recognized in the Act of 
1883, such as position-classification, eff- 
ciency ratings, and superannuation. It 
undertook to administer competitive pro- 
motions, to determine positions for inclu- 
sion in, or exclusion from, the competitive 
system based upon their duties and responsi- 
bilities, and to decide such other exemptions 
from the operations of the rules as were 
deemed practicable or necéssary. 


HUS a small group of men, without a 

popular following but skillful in speech 
and phrase in behalf of a new political moral- 
ity, forced a trial in administrative reform 
upon a hostile Congress and an unenthusi- 
astic President. Although the first Civil 
Service Commission through which these 
advocates put their views into operation was 
itself short-lived, its legacy was the design for 
subsequent civil service machinery. Its pro- 
cedures for civil service administration were 
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not fabricated from a pattern of revolt, but 
were drawn up after a study of British civil 
service practices and a consideration of the 
experiences in administration of the 
government-members of the Commission. 

In their efforts these civil service reformers 
sought to place the responsibility for admin- 


istration upon the President and the heads 
of departments. In the evolution of admin- 
istrative management their work becomes 
most significant as marking the beginning 
of the President’s rise to the actual leader- 
ship of administration in the federal govern- 
ment. 
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COURT DECISIONS 





EDITED BY H. ELIOT KAPLAN 





CLASSIFICATION BASED ON DUTIES RATHER 
THAN TITLE 


ECTION 22 of the New York Civil Service 
Law, protecting employees against sum- 
mary removals, originally excepted “the 

position of private secretary, cashier or deputy 
of any official or department.” It was argued 
that this section therefore gave no protection to 
the petitioner holding the position of “‘cashier.” 

The Court held, however, that an employee 
in the position of cashier in the Mortgage Tax 
Bureau of the Erie County Clerk’s office could 
not be summarily removed where it appeared 
that the State Civil Service Commission had 
reclassified the position from the exempt to the 
competitive class. (Rohr v. Kenngott, 288 N. Y. 
97, 41 N. E. [2d] go5.) The court pointed out 
that “The Civil Service Commission has de- 
termined that . . . an examination is practica- 
ble. ... Certainly the court cannot say that the 
finding of the Civil Service Commission that a 
competitive examination is practicable is arbi- 
trary. Upon the transfer of the position oc- 
cupied by the petitioner to the competitive 
class, the petitioner became entitled to the 
same security of tenure he would have had if 
he had been appointed after competitive ex- 
amination.” 

The Court, after calling attention to the 
fact that a recent legislative amendment re- 
stricts the operation of the saving clause re- 
garding cashiers and deputies to the first part 
of Section 22, involving only the rights of 
veterans and volunteer firemen, went on to say: 


We need not decide whether in this case without such 
amendment the statute could be so construed, for in any 





H. Exiot KapPLan is Executive Secretary, National Civil 
Service Reform League, and is a practicing member of 
the New York Bar. He is assisted in the preparation of 
this section by Irvinc ScHwartTz, former member of the 
staff of the New York University Legal Research Bureau. 
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event the position under the title of “cashier” which the 
petitioner occupied is not a position of “cashier” within 
the meaning of the statute. The Legislature did not in- 
tend that rights of tenure to a position should be deter- 
mined by the name given to the position. The duties of 
the position as defined by some statute or by an ordi- 
nance or resolution of a body duly authorized by stat- 
ute, not its name determine the status of a position. 


The court found that “the duties of the 
holder of the position are not confined to the 
handling of moneys . . . in the course of the 
performance of his duties the petitioner has 
been required to examine . . . papers and docu- 
ments filed or recorded in the office of the 
County Clerk... .” 


(Editor's Note: See Byrnes v. Windels, 265 
N. Y. 403; 193 N. E. 248 [1934].) 


CREDIT FOR TEMPORARY SERVICE HELD 
INVALID 


** ANY formulation of qualifications for a posi- 
tion in the civil service which provides for 
credit or benefit based upon the disregard of 
the provisions of the Civil Service Law is con- 
trary to public policy and is from its nature 
arbitrary and unlawful.” Thus, a notice of ex- 
amination for Chief of Police of the City of 
Mechanicsville, New York, was vacated where 
its provisions allowed a provisional appointee, 
illegally retained in his position beyond the 
four month statutory period, to take the ad- 
vertised examination, where otherwise he could 
not qualify for admission to the test. The court 
will not set aside reasonable administrative de- 
terminations, of course, but the ruling of the 
Commission in the instant case was found to be 
“neither reasonable nor lawful if experience 
obtained in a police department of a city under 
an appointment or tenure which violates the 
law may constitute qualification for a position 
in the civil service.” (Camfield v. Mealy, 288 
N. Y. 149, 42 N. Y. [2d] 9.) 
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PREFERRED ELIGIBLE LIsTs 

HERE are usually well defined limitations 

placed on the appointment of those hold- 
ing positions on civil service preferred eligible 
lists. A typical requirement in this connection 
is that the eligible can be reappointed only to 
a position similar to the one from which he 
was removed, and this principle formed the 
basis for the decision in Schmidt v. Hurst, 124, 
Pac. (2d) 235 (Colo.). A state revenue collec- 
tor was number 31 on a preferred list, pursuant 
to statutory direction that, where a permanent 
appointee is separated from the service through 
no delinquency on his part, his name shall be 
entered on a preferred list of eligibles, which 
list shall take precedence over all other lists for 
appointments to positions the “duties of which 
are of a same or similar character.” The sub- 
sequent certification of the revenue collector 
to a position as chief of staff services, a research 
position relating to the collection of state reve- 
nue, was held improper. The court said: 

The services and duties of a revenue collector are not 
the same as, or similar to, the duties of chief of staff 
services. Furthermore, even if the positions were similar, 
the appointment was not according to seniority, as re- 
quired by statute. The appointee here was No. 31 on 
the list. Under any circumstances, the first name at 
the head of the preferred eligible list . . . would have 
been entitled to this position, if it was “of the same or a 


similar character.” The commission failed to appoint 
such person. 


The Court also deemed the appointment in- 
valid, because it constituted a promotion 
without examination, in violation of civil 
service requirements. The state constitution 
specifically requires promotions, as well as ap- 
pointments, to be made according to merit and 
fitness, “to be ascertained by competitive tests 
of competence.” The appointee had held a 
position in Grade 4 ($1500 to $2000 annually), 
and his appointment from the list was to a 
position in Grade 6 (more than $2500 an- 
nually) . “There is here a jump of two salary 
grades,” stated the Court, ‘with the result that 
we have a promotion without competitive ex- 
amination, which is not a transfer, and which 
is not a change in a similar position in the same 
class or sub-class and grade with the consent of 
the heads of the departments.” 

(Editor’s Note: For a discussion of similarity 


of positions for purpose of transfer, see O’Con- 
nell v. Clark, 200 App. Div. (N. Y.) 500). 
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“ADVISORY” ELIGIBLE LisT INVALID FOR 
REGULAR APPOINTMENTS 


HE New York City Civil Service Commis- 
4 sion conducted an examination for City 
Marshal, and established “an informal quali- 
fied list for the Mayor’s advice only, since the 
position is not yet in the competitive class.” 
The office of City Marshal has never been in 
the classified branch of the city civil service. 
A City Marshal never had a status as a “civil 
service employe” and never enjoyed any of the 
privileges under the Civil Service Law. 

In Hirsch v. Marsh, 34 N. Y. S. (2d) 570, the 
court ruled that the commission could not 
certify the city marshal eligible list for appoint- 
ments to the position of deputy sheriff, a posi- 
tion recently transferred to the competitive 
class. The court said, in part: 

Where a list is not considered as an eligible list 
under the Civil Service Law for a position which it pur- 
ports to cover, it certainly cannot be considered a valid 
civil service list from which to make appointments under 
the Civil Service Law to another position in the competi- 
tive class of the civil service. In other words, if, as is con- 
ceded, the persons appearing on the City Marshal list . . . 
had no civil service status for appointment to the posi- 
tion or office of City Marshal, they cannot have any 
civil service status for appointment to some other posi- 
tion in the classified civil service of the City. To hold 
otherwise would be to frustrate competition as re- 


quired by the Constitution and the Civil Service Law 
and to impair the entire merit system. 


APPOINTMENT TO “DIFFERENT” POSITION 


HE New York Supreme Court has recently 

drawn a rather fine distinction in cases in- 
volving the appointment of those on an eligible 
list to a position other than the one for which 
the list was created, where, as a condition of the 
appointment, the eligible is made to waive all 
rights he may have to appointment from the 
eligible list on which he was originally placed. 
The court ruled that such a waiver is binding 
on the appointee, but only on condition that 
the position to which he is appointed is not 
“inferior” to the position which the eligible 
list entitled him to hold. (Luria v. Marsh, 34 
N. Y. S. [2d] 798 [Supp. Ct., Sp. Term].) 

In the case under consideration, the peti- 
tioners were placed on an eligible list for the 
position of policewoman, but were certified for 
and accepted appointment as correction officers, 
with notice that their names would be removed 
from the policewoman eligible list. The right 
of the petitioners to be subsequently restored 
to the policewoman list was denied by the 
court. 
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Section 14 of the New York Civil Service Law 
provides that “Appointment shall be made 
from the eligible list most nearly appropriate 
for the group in which the position to be filled 
is classified and a new list shall be created for a 
stated position or group of positions only when 
there is no appropriate list existing from 
which appointment may be made.” This sec- 
tion, said the Court, 


clearly envisages permanent appointments from existing 
lists to appropriate positions. Any interpretation which 
would require that a person appointed to an appro- 
priate position must remain on the original eligible list 
would do violence to the intent of the provision. It would 
mean that whenever an appointee’s name was reached 
upon the original eligible list he might leave the “appro- 
priate” position. This would often result in a complete 
waste of special training and require retraining for 
appointees who elected to change their positions. There 
would be no such thing as permanent appointments. 


However, the court recognized that in Matter 
of Aliotta v. Finegan, 252 A. D. 855, 300 N. Y. S. 
1332, (no opinion), the right of those on a 
patrolman list to be restored to that list, despite 
their express waiver of eligibility upon appoint- 
ment to other positions, had been upheld. But 
the court pointed out that in that case the 
patrolman eligibles had been appointed as 
special railroad patrolmen and toll collectors, 
positions definitely “inferior” to that of patrol- 
man. The Court stated in part: 


It is this court’s opinion, therefore, that the Aliotta 
decision ruled that the Civil Service Commission may 
not, in making appointments from existing lists to 
definitely inferior positions which it has declared “ap- 
propriate,” require as a condition of appointment that 
the name of the appointee be removed from the original 
eligible list. It would not matter whether the condition 
was imposed by means of a waiver or by notice either 
before or after the examination. The criterion is not 
the method of notice ..., but the relationship between 
the duties and rewards of the position for which the 
eligible has proved his worth and the duties and rewards 
of the position in return for which he is asked to give 
up his original eligibility... . 

It should be noted that the rule being considered 
does not turn on a mere weighing of the two positions 
involved or on any other single item, but rather on a 
comprehensive consideration of the requirements, duties 
and rewards of the positions. In applying this rule the 
Commission should be given appreciable latitude for the 
reasonable exercise of its discretion and only where it 
has acted in an arbitrary or unreasonable manner should 
the courts intervene. 


The court found further that the position of 
correction officer, to which the petitioners were 
appointed, was substantially equivalent to that 
of policewoman, for which they were originally 
eligible, so that the Commission properly dis- 
continued them on the policewoman eligible 
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list upon their appointment as correction 
officers. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DISCRETION IN DETERMINING 
PROMOTIONAL AREA 


HE action of the New York City Civil 

Service Commission in denying to railroad 
clerks in the Board of Transportation the right 
to take a promotion examination for the posi- 
tion of Junior Accountant was held reasonable 
and proper. (Hecht v. Kern, 34 N. Y. S. [2d] 
794 [Sup. Ct. Sp. Term].) The position of rail- 
road clerk had been reclassified into the “rail- 
road service,” although originally the em- 
ployees filling that position were taken from 
the clerical service. The position of junior ac- 
countant was in the clerical service. Stated the 
court: 

In denying the petitioners admission to the junior 
accountant examination the commission acted reason- 
ably and well within its discretion. It held that the duties 
and experience of a railroad clerk naturally fitted him 
for higher positions in the “railroad service,” and not 
for the position of junior accountant. Consideration of 
the duties of railroad clerks, many of which are com- 
mon knowledge, and of the contents of recent examina- 
tions for promotion to the position, support the Com- 
mission’s contention that the position is essentially a 
railroad position. . . . While classification within the 
competitive services are not binding upon the courts 
in considering eligibility for promotional examination 
. .., it is well established that where there is a fair 
and reasonable ground for differences of opinion among 
intelligent and conscientious officials, the action of the 
Commission should stand even though the courts may 
differ from the Commission as to the wisdom of the 
classification. 


The fact that the Commission had formerly 
allowed railroad service employees to take ex- 
aminations for positions in the clerical service 
does not compel a continuance of that course 
of conduct. The petitioners (railroad service 
employees) have no vested right in an exist- 
ing rule or practice of the Commission, the 
court held, and the Commission can change 
such practice whenever it acts upon reasonable 
cause. 


POWER TO REGULATE EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 


N THE absence of a statute or express 
statutory authorization, the Mayor and 
Board of Estimate of the City of New York were 
without power to prescribe regulations provid- 
ing that civil service employees must work only 
for the city, and not for any outside employers, 
under penalty of dismissal. The Court pointed 
out that the legislative power of the city was 
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vested by its charter in the city council. “We 
find no provisions in the charter which vest 
the Mayor with power to remove civil service 
employees for the reasons given herein. The 
charter furthermore does not grant power to 
the Mayor or the Board of Estimate to make 
civil service rules.” (The power of a civil 
service Commission to promulgate such a rule 
was not at issue, and was not considered by the 
Court.) Natilson v. Hodson, 35 N. Y. S. (2d) 


537 (App. Div.). 


RIGHTS OF EMPLOYEES IN MILITARY SERVICE 


EW YORK CITY fire department employ- 
ees who enlisted in the United States 
Naval Reserve after the outbreak of the present 
war, and who were virtually immediately there- 
after ordered to active duty, are entitled to the 
full benefits of the State Military Law, granting 
payment of the difference between their civil 
service and military compensation. (Roper v. 
Walsh, 35 N. Y. S. [2d] 553 [App. Div.].) 

An amendment to the Military Law, effec- 
tive April 1, 1942, limited the special privileges 
to state and municipal civil service employees 
who were in the Reserve on or before April 1, 
1942. The amendment made no distinction as 
to the time of enlistment of the various mem- 
bers of the Reserve who were also civil service 
employees. The Court held that there is noth- 
ing in the statute to suggest that “voluntary 
enlistments made by civil service employees 
after the outbreak of hostilities had the effect of 
putting such enlistees in any different category 
from citizens who had joined the Reserve prior 
thereto.” 

The Court also ruled that the enlistees in the 
instant case were entitled to have their official 
departmental records “show that they are ab- 
sent in accordance with, and are fully protected 
by, the provisions of the Military Law.” (The 
law provides that no employee shall be “prej- 
udiced by reason of such absence with refer- 
ence to promotion or continuance in office or 
employment or to reappointment to office or 
reemployment.”) 


PowER OF LAYOFF FOR REASONS OF ECONOMY 
HE oft repeated principle that civil service 
provisions cannot operate to defeat sus- 

pensions of employees, where such suspensions 

are made in good faith and are in fact layoffs 
for reasons of economy, was re-affirmed in 
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Kennedy v. City of Joliet, 41 N. E. (2d) 957 
(Ill.). The Court upheld the propriety of 
periodic go day suspensions, made in good 
faith. “Power to discharge or lay off employees 
in such cases exists independently of the pro- 
visions of the (civil service) statute.” 


DEDUCTION FROM BACK PAY AFTER REINSTATE- 
MENT 


HERE a mandamus proceeding by civil 

service employees seeking reinstatement 
and payment of salaries resulted in the grant- 
ing of a writ ordering the payment of a specific 
salary sum per month, it was held that the 
administrative board was not guilty of con- 
tempt of the mandamus order in deducting 
from the salary named in the writ the amount 
earned by the employees in private pursuits 
while unlawfully deprived of public employ- 
ment. “It does not necessarily follow,” stated 
the court, “that because the specified salary was 
ordered to be paid, no lawful deductions could 
be made. The judgment should be interpreted, 
if it may be, without doing violence to the 
express language, so that it does not command 
that the public officers perform an unlawful act. 
It is the law . . . that deductions should be 
made for compensation received in other em- 
ployment while the employees were unlawfully 
excluded from their positions. Therefore, to 
order public officials to pay public funds in 
violation of that rule would be unlawful. ... In 
the light of those principles we believe the 
judgment properly interpreted means that 
there should be deducted from the salaries ac- 
cruing between the date of the judgment and 
reinstatement, the compensation received 
from other employment.” State Board of Equal- 
ization v. Superior Court of Los Angeles 
County, 127 Pac. (2d) 4 (Cal.). 


(Editors Note: The general rule in most 
states is to permit the deduction of earnings 
from salary accrued during suspension. See, 
for example, Barmonde v. Kaplan, 266 N. Y. 
214, and Section 23, Civil Service Law of New 
York.) 


EXHAUSTION OF ADMINISTRATIVE REMEDIES 
AFTER REMOVAL 


F; Alexander v. State Personnel Board, 124 
Pac. (2d) 338 (Cal. Dist. Ct. App.), the 


‘ Court declined to give relief to civil service 


employees complaining of an improper dis- 
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missal, where the employees had not petitioned 
the state personnel board for a rehearing 
within thirty days of its decision of removal, as 
permitted by statute. The court said: 


Where an administrative remedy is provided by 
statute, relief must be sought from the administrative 
body and this remedy exhausted before the courts will 
act....It is not a matter of judicial discretion, but is a 
fundamental rule of procedure laid down by courts of 
last resort, followed under the doctrine of stare decisis, 
and binding upon all courts. . . . Exhaustion of the 
administrative remedy is a jurisdictional prerequisite 
to resort to the courts. ... where the administrative pro- 
cedure [in this case a removal hearing] prescribes a 
rehearing, the rule of exhaustion of remedies will apply 
in order that the board may be given an opportunity to 
correct any errors that it may have had. 


ADMINISTRATIVE REVIEW OF REMOVALS 


HE charter of the City of Los Angeles con- 

tains an interesting provision with respect 
to review by the city civil service board of de- 
partmental removals of civil service employees. 
The charter provides that the board, upon its 
own motion or on application of the removed 
employee, “shall proceed to investigate the 
grounds for such removal. . . . If after such in- 
vestigation said board finds, in writing that the 
grounds stated for such removal . . . were insuffi- 
cient or were not sustained, and also finds in 
writing that the person removed .. . is a fit and 
suitable person to fill the position from which 
he was removed . . . said board shall order said 
person so removed ... to be reinstated or re- 
stored to duty.” 

It should be noted that a removed employee 
must satisfy two requirements to earn rein- 
statement by the civil service board: (1) The 
Board must find that the grounds stated for the 
removal were not sustained. (2) The board 
must find that the removed employee is fit to 
hold the position from which he was removed. 
Thus, it is possible for a civil service board to 
find that the grounds of removal of an employee 
are not justified, and, at the same time, to re- 
fuse to reinstate the removed employee as un- 
qualified to continue. This was the situation 
in Meyer v. Bd. of Public Works of City of Los 
Angeles, 125 Pac. (2d) 50 (Cal. Dist. Ct. App.). 

The city superintendent of street mainte- 
nance was removed by the Board of Public 
Works for being financially interested in public 
contracts. The city civil service board, review- 
ing the removal, found that “the grounds 
stated for the discharge are not proven to the 
satisfaction of this board by the evidence sub- 
mitted or obtained. . . .” However, in review- 
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ing the removal, the board had the testimony 
of the removed employee to the effect that he 
gambled extensively, and so it refused to rein- 
state him, on the ground that he was not a suit- 
able person to hold the office. 

The court held that such a finding was not 
arbitrary, and upheld the action of the civil 
service board in denying relief to the removed 
employee. 


(Editor’s Note: The effect of a charter pro- 
vision of the type here involved is to relax 
greatly the usually strict provisions regarding 
removal of civil service employees. The civil 
service board, reviewing a removal, need not 
confine itself to specific charges of proven mis- 
conduct. All that is necessary, apparently, is a 
broad, general finding based on some evidence 
directly or indirectly relating to the perform- 
ance of his work, or general conduct of an em- 
ployee, that the employee is not fit to hold 
office.) 


REMOVAL OF CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSIONERS 


DECISION of perhaps far-reaching effect 

on the law governing removals of city 
civil service commissioners has been handed 
down by the Appellate Division of the New 
York Supreme Court. The removal of two New 
York City civil service commissioners by the 
Mayor of that city resulted in considerable 
newspaper comment, and the disposition of the 
case by the courts had been awaited with more 
than usual interest, largely because of the per- 
sonalities involved and the interesting circum- 
stances of the case ‘‘outside the court records.” 
The Appellate Division decision (by four 
to one), upholding the removal of two of the 
commissioners in Kern v. LaGuardia, (108 
N. Y. L. Journal, 115, July 15, 1942) , accepted 
as its basic premise that “petitioners were re- 
moved because they issued to the public press 
of the City of New York a false statement con- 
cerning the Corporation Counsel of the City 
of New York,” which statement read, in part: 
If we were permitted to defend the merit system only 
when the Corporation Counsel chose to help us the 
merit system would be at the mercy of any politically 
minded lawyer who happened to hold that job. We have 
not forgotten that the present Corporation Counsel sup- 
ported Ed Flynn’s candidate for Mayor against La- 
Guardia in 1933 and it is not surprising, therefore, that 
he should refuse to represent us in our efforts to put 


Ed Flynn’s favorites out of the Register’s Office and 
replace them with competitive employees. 
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The court observed that the “words con- 
tained in the foregoing statement charged be- 
trayal of his trust by the Corporation Counsel, 
and were obviously defamatory.” 

The court pointed out that where a civil 
service commissioner is removed by the Mayor, 
rather than by the State Commission (Civ. Ser. 
L., Sec. 11, sub. 6), “the Mayor is given much 
broader powers than the State Commission with 
respect to the grounds of the removal. ... The 
cause for removal must be substantial, and not 
trivial. It must have some relation to the fitness 
of the commissioners to perform their duties as 
public officials, and there must be sufficient 
evidence to support the charges.” 

The court found that the press release, 

... Made without justification . . . tended to besmirch 
the reputation and impair the usefulness of a public 
official whose duties included representation of the 
Municipal Civil Service Commission in the enforcement 
of the Civil Service Law. The Mayor, we think, had 
the authority to find that the making of such a state- 
ment did constitute cause for removal and that it bore 
a direct relation to the usefulness and fitness of the 
petitioners to carry on their duties as Civil Service Com- 
missioners. The court also deemed the notice of hearing 
sufficient, because, although it did not disclose what 
particular acts of misconduct were being complained of, 
the record establishes that before the hearing com- 
menced petitioners were advised that the charges were 


based solely on the issuance by them of the press release 
defaming another public official. 


One of the judges dissented in a caustic opin- 
ion, arguing that the words of the press release 
“unsupported by an innuendo, cannot be con- 
strued as imputing improper motives to the 
Corporation Counsel for his refusal to repre- 
sent the petitioners. They merely call atten- 
tion to the natural reluctance of that official to 
act adversely to friends. The alleged charges 


upon which the Commissioners were removed 
were not substantial or of such character as to 
warrant the drastic action taken by the Mayor. 
. .. Perhaps, the Mayor, being naturally sensi- 
tive, was shocked by the criticism of his cor- 
poration counsel, but that is not sufficient to 
warrant the removal of the commissioners.”” He 
also maintained that the charges against the 
commissioners were “evidently used as a pre- 
text to remove the commissioners who would 
not perform the illegal acts directed by the 
Mayor.” 

An appeal to the highest court has been taken 
by the commissioners and will probably come 
before that court for hearing in the early Fall. 


HE Mayor of the City of Oswego was held 

to have no power to remove summarily the 
city civil service commissioner. The Mayor con- 
tended that the commissioner had never prop- 
erly qualified, since at the time he took his 
oath of office, the proper blanks in the oath 
book kept at the city clerk’s office were not filled 
in until a later time on the same day. The court 
pointed out that “according to the undisputed 
testimony, petitioner actually took and swore 
to the oath. It is a general rule that in case of 
the omission of the jurat or signature thereto 
upon an affidavit . . ., the fact that the oath was 
administered at the time may be shown 
aliunde.” Thus, the commissioner properly oc- 
cupied his office, and a summary removal is ex- 
pressly forbidden by the city charter, and the 
civil service law, which grants to appointees an 
opportunity to be heard before removal. Hall 
v. Scanlon, 35 N. Y. S. (2d) 697 (Sup. Ct., Sp. 
Term). 
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The Future Of Government In The United 
States. Edited by Leonard D. White. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. Chicago, Illinois. 1942. 
274 Pp- $3.50. 

To persons interested in the future of 
government in the United States sufficient com- 
mendation of this book should be a list of the 
authors—all disciples of Dr. Charles E. Mer- 
riam—of the essays contained therein, and a 
statement that it was edited by Dr. Leonard D. 
White. 

The initial chapter was written by the pro- 
lific hand of Dr. Merriam himself. In his inimi- 
table style he has given, under the heading, 
“The Education of Charles E. Merriam,” some- 
times with subtle humor, yet realistically, a 
segment of a more adequate autobiography, the 
completion of which is promised at a later date. 

The remaining eleven chapters are: (1) 
“The Developing Science of Democracy,” by 
Harold D. Lasswell; (2) “The Future of Ur- 
banism,” by Albert Lepawsky; (3) “Develop- 
ment in Governmental Planning,” by John A. 
Vieg; (4) ‘Political Leadership and the Press,” 
by Leo C. Rosten; (5) “The Future of the 
American Party System,” by Harold F. Gosnell; 
(6) “Trends in Party Campaign Funds,” by 
Louise Overacker; (7) “Politics and Admin- 
istration,” by V. O. Key, Jr.; (8) “The Future 
of Administrative Management,” by Joseph P. 
Harris; (9g) “The Public Service of the Fu- 
ture,” by Leonard D. White; (10) “Sover- 
eignty,” by Hymen E. Cohen; and (11) “World 
Politics and American Destiny,” by Frederick 
L. Schuman. 

In the preface, Dr. White, in referring to the 
authors, points out that “each one of them has 
taken one of Merriam’s many interests and in 
this volume sought to forecast the kind of 
governmental problems and solutions that are 
likely to emerge.” In their prophetic roles, the 


$30 


authors have drawn on the entire span of re- 
corded history of government for bases for their 
predictions. Reasoning according to the scien- 
tific method they have blueprinted the future 
of government in the United States. 

On the whole the outlook is one of optimism. 
Important changes are inevitable. Some are in 
process already and are the result of the impact 
of influences largely outside the realm of gov- 
ernment. Other changes will come after deliber- 
ate, scientific planning. The materialization of 
many of the most promising aspects of Ameri- 
can life in the future is contingent upon 
planning—wise and careful planning in govern- 
ment. 

Conflicts between rural and urban peoples 
are to be dissolved because there will be no 
rural and urban peoples in the not too distant 
future. Instead we are to become a nation of 
suburbanites or “rurbanites.” The newer tech- 
nological developments encourage the disper- 
sion of populations. New functions of govern- 
ment will continue to accrue at all levels. 
Trends will be toward centralization of power 
and responsibility—these coupled with local 
execution of policies and administrative stand- 
ards, wherever practicable. 

Persons interested in public personnel ad- 
ministration will note the prediction that there 
will be increased imposition of personnel and 
operating standards by the federal government 
in activities carried on jointly by the federal 
government and units of government at lower 
levels. This is particularly significant in view 
of the increasing participation of the federal 
government in services formerly considered as 
strictly state or local functions. 

Personnel administration is recognized as an 
aspect of management. It is therefore predicted 
that this phase of management will be brought 
more closely under the influence and control of 
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chief executives. The delay in this transition is 
credited to civil service reformers who have not 
considered personnel administration a function 
of management, and, too, have not trusted chief 
executives to keep civil service free from politi- 
cal patronage. More important is the fact that 
governors and mayors have not until recently 
been equipped sufficiently with staff aides to do 
the jobs. It is pointed out that the trend is to- 
ward development and strengthening of the 
executive in government. Adequate staff assist- 
ance is essential if the chief executive is to ful- 
fill his mission in government. 

Also of interest to the public personnel field 
is the prediction that by the end of a couple 
of decades a truly national career service for top 
management in government may be a reality. 

The final chapter is characterized by devas- 
tating verbal economy in placing the blame for 
the present global catastrophe. It is a solid, 
scholarly analysis of the Anglo-American short- 
comings of the past, and of our responsibilities 
for the future. Delineation of America’s role in 
the World Commonwealth of the future is ac- 
complished by a clear-cut program of action— 


based on the assumption that the United Na- 


tions will win the war. 

It is to be regretted that two of the essays, at 
first contemplated, were not completed, and, 
therefore, had to be left out of the picture. 
Those included, however, are treated in proper 
proportions and are logically related to each 
other. The pattern of government of the future 
is convincingly portrayed. An adequate review 
that would do complete justice to the book 
would include a summarization of each chapter 
which space here will not permit. Suffice it to 
add that the authors have done a highly com- 
petent job, which is a credit to themselves and 
to Dr. Merriam, who must derive profound 
satisfaction from this volume written in his 
honor. 

I. J. BROWDER 


Alabama State Personnel Department 
Montgomery, Alabama 


Safety Supervision. Vernon G. Schaefer. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Incorporated. 
New York. 1941. 352 pp. $2.50. 

The author states clearly in the opening para- 
graph of the preface the aim of the book, Safety 
Supervision: “The purpose of this book is to 
discuss the human element involved in the 
problems of the supervisor who must promote 


the safety of the workers in his division. It is 
not a discussion of the engineering problems 
of safety or of the conventional problems of 
keeping accident records and making accident 
reports.” 

The problem of safety accompanying any 
group where work goes on is apparent to most 
supervisors in a general way. The author states 
the problem succinctly and adequately so that 
anyone who is responsible for the safety pro- 
gram in an organization has no lack of knowl- 
edge what the problem constitutes. Being ex- 
plicit about the nature of the problem of safety, 
the author follows immediately with an out- 
line designating the responsibility involved in 
carrying out a successful safety program. In ad- 
dition to the humane viewpoint is the economic 
one, both of which are of vital concern to man- 
agement, which has the first and foremost re- 
sponsibility for maintaining an accident-free 
organization. The amount charged by industry 
to lost-time injuries and fatalities runs well 
over six million dollars annually. 

How best go about establishing practices to 
prevent accidents? Workshops, places of busi- 
ness, offices, public conveyances—all must be so 
arranged and constructed by engineers to as- 
sure safety to people who frequent these places. 
This is not sufficient in itself to avoid all acci- 
dents. Careless habits inevitably lead to injur- 
ious consequences. | 

Safety Supervision is a popularly written 
manual on applied psychology accompanied 
by a knowledge of good common sense and 
understanding of human conduct. The prin- 
ciples set forth here are thoroughly sound and 
in keeping with the up-to-date principles of 
psychology. The book takes into consideration 
all the human factors that aid in establishing 
normal conditions which are conducive to a 
feeling of good will, to thoughts of personal 
welfare, and consideration for the well-being 
of others. It requires the combined efforts of 
management, supervisors and workers to as- 
sure success. 

The book instructs clearly the supervisors 
whose immediate business it is to see to safety 
rules. The text is simple enough for the un- 
schooled to inform himself how best to go about 
instituting an accident prevention program 
for the people he supervises. He must under- 
stand what it is that he wants his workers to 
know, and he must know how he can best ac- 
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complish the teaching of the workers in safety 
habits. 

The strong point of the book is the positive 
way in which the author presents his ideas. He 
believes, and I agree that he is right, that only 
desirable habits should be offered to the 
workers. To point out undesirable practices 
through posters, bulletins, house organs, lec- 
tures, printed rules and other media may 
incline workers to be annoyed, or in- 
fluenced and encouraged to practice such 
habits. A positive program which is well carried 
out is sufficient to instill the right habits. This 
book presents a full knowledge of all the prin- 
ciples involved in the fulfillment of a success- 
ful program to reduce accidents to a minimum. 

LEroy J. BRENNEMAN 


Civil Service Board 
Phoenix, Arizona 


The Fundamentals of Industrial Psychology. 
Albert Walton. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Incorporated. New York. 1941. 231 pp. 
$2.00. 


This brief text was designed to supplement a 
course of extension lectures in fundamentals 
of industrial supervision. The book is directed 
to readers with no previous training in psy- 
chology and assumes a minimum acquaintance 
with the related social sciences. 

It provides a brief background of the field of 
psychology and its methods, and outlines the 
part psychology can play in applying its tech- 
niques and methods to the problems of indus- 
try. The major portion of the book deals with 
tests and their uses, the basis of personality, 
efficiency methods, principles of learning, fac- 
tors affecting fatigue, monotony, and accidents, 
and a discussion of motives, morale, and atti- 
tudes. In the final section the author points the 
way to supervisors in their endeavors to apply 
much of what has been set forward. 

The discussion of testing is on the whole 
sound. Emphasis is laid on the need for estab- 
lishing validity and reliability and for proceed- 
ing with caution in the use of too rigid testing 
methods. Specific tests for varying purposes are 
referred to, and in general their values and 
weaknesses are carefully stated. The author ex- 
tends advice cautioning the inexperienced user 
against depending too much on a testing pro- 
gram, and also against the possibility of faulty 
interpretation by an untrained person. The 
analysis of the limitation of such tests is ac- 


curate enough, but additional stress on this as- 
pect would have strengthened the author’s 
arguments and admonitions. The dangers in- 
herent in the use of tests by the inexperienced 


are well known and this section of the book 


might have profited by additional emphasis 
on their weaknesses. 

The chapters concerning training programs 
and efficiency methods deal only with the rudi- 
mentary points of such work. Much of the text 
here is taken up with a discussion of the ac- 
companying social concepts and implications. 
The simple but adequate description of some 
of the psychological factors affecting produc- 
tion rates which is included would undoubtedly 
suggest possibilities to an interested foreman 
or section supervisor. There is some question 
in the reviewer’s mind, however, if any of the 
suggested methods for dealing with the prob- 
lems of adjustment and increased production 
could be applied by any supervisor without ad- 
ditional and specialized training. The book 
does not advocate such a course of action, but 
there is no warning to the zealous foreman of 
the pitfalls that he might encounter. 

The section on motives, morale and attitudes 
gives many specific points upon which these 
intangibles depend. The factor of appreciation 
in relation to morale and its importance af- 
fords a good example. It could very easily be a 
new idea to many a supervisor, and yet one 
which could readily be understood and applied 
by a man who was interested in doing his part 
to improve employee relations and working 
conditions. These chapters probably are the 
most practical in the book in so far as the fore- 
man and supervisor are concerned. 

Because of the composition.of its intended 
audience, the book is simply and directly writ- 
ten with a popular approach. The information 
presented is elementary and understandable. 
For a trained psychologist or personnel ad- 
ministrator it would be of little direct value. 
However, if used in conjunction with a planned 
program of lectures, the book may well serve 
its purpose by presenting to its readers new 
lines of thinking in relation to their work and 
some valuable suggestions that could be ap- 
plied advantageously. 

WILLARD E. PARKER 


Louisiana Department of State Civil Service 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
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What’s Past Is Prologue. Mary Barnett Gilson. 
Harper and Brothers. New York. 1940. 
307 pp. $3.00. 

In her preface, Miss Gilson states that her 
purpose in writing this book was “to attempt 
to get perspective on the past fifty years of my 
personal experiences with the hope that this 
might be of some small value to persons who 
will help to shape the next fifty.” She has suc- 
ceeded admirably in her purpose, and in addi- 
tion has written a book that must be as interest- 
ing to the layman as to the student of industrial 
management. 

Miss Gilson grew up in a typical middle class 
home of the late nineteenth century. She was 
taught by her good Presbyterian parents to be 
forthright and to take a stand on all issues. 
She says, “It means eating your words, this 
thing of refusing to be a fence sitter, but I’d 
rather eat my words than get calluses from sit- 
ting.” She laments the lack of consciousness of 
social and economic problems during her child- 
hood and college days at Wellesley and envies 
modern youth its opportunities in this direc- 
tion. 

After her graduation from Wellesley, the 
author “returned to Pittsburgh armed with a 
reading knowledge of, and the capacity to en- 
joy Greek in the original, some Latin, a smat- 
tering of sciences and philosophy, and a rich 
acquaintanceship with the Bible and other 
great books of literature. . . . I entertained 
vague longings to share my newly acquired 
‘culture’ and to ‘minister’ to a benighted world, 
but I was as innocent as a babe in arms of the 
vast problems I was soon to face in a world of 
steel mills and slums.” 

Her experience in a Pittsburgh public li- 
brary branch in a slum area, in training de- 
partment store girls in Boston, and as a voca- 
tional counselor in a trade school for girls gave 
her a practical education in social and economic 
problems. The intimate contacts with misman- 
agement in industrial establishments while 
attempting to place the girls from the trade 
school aroused her interest in scientific manage- 
ment. She became a disciple of Frederick W. 
Taylor after attending a series of his lectures in 
Boston. She contends that Taylor was mis- 
understood by labor leaders—that he realized 
that application of his principle would benefit 
labor, but purposely appealed to employers on 
the basis of economy and profits because he 


knew it was they and only they who had the 
power and influence to adopt it. 

In 1913 Miss Gilson became employment 
manager in the Clothcraft Shops of the Joseph 
and Feiss Company in Cleveland, pioneers in 
scientific management. The factory manager 
had prepared the way for her by educating 
management, including the foremen, in the 
Taylor concept of functionalization. She met 
with no antagonism from the foremen although 
she was assuming a function previously per- 
formed by them. This wisdom and foresight in 
management seems the more amazing since 
almost thirty years later the principle of em- 
ployee education and participation in manage- 
ment problems is so little practiced in either 
industry or government. 

As the author puts it, she had to begin at 
scratch. Employment blanks were developed by 
trial and error as was the interviewing tech- 
nique. Psychological tests were used later but 
sparingly and intelligently. She soon discovered 
by correlation studies that the early tests, which 
were too heavily weighted in favor of verbal 
facility, corresponded very little with ability in 
certain plant operations. 

It became obvious to the management of the 
plant that it was necessary in the interest of 
morale and efficiency to work out more equita- 
ble rates of pay for the 170 different operations 
in the plant. The rates were worked out in close 
consultation with foremen and employees ac- 
cording to such factors as skill, amount of pre- 
liminary training, and concentration and effort 
required for each job. After these rates were 
set, they were posted in the plant. There was 
no secrecy about this or other aspects of man- 
agement. It was the policy of management to 
keep employees informed. A rating system was 
later worked out as a basis for promotion. 

Probably much of the success of the Joseph 
and Feiss Company in meeting management’s 
responsibilities was the relationship developed 
with foremen. At regular meetings concrete 
problems were discussed. Before any new ideas 
were introduced the foremen were thoroughly 
informed. Miss Gilson feels now that the group 
was too self-centered, that not enough time was 
given to exploring broader horizons, that “man- 
agement and labor must, if they have both 
foresight and hindsight, collaborate to achieve 
something in addition to higher wages, shorter 
hours and decent physical working conditions 
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if the productive process is to accelerate and 
not impede the progress of a democratic sys- 
tem, and this something must include concern 
with community as well as working conditions 
and concern with the worker as an individual, 
not merely as a cog in a machinery.” 

Interesting chapters are included on her war 
experience both in the plant and in govern- 
ment, on her experience in textile mills, on her 
studies of Hawaiian sugar plantations for in- 
dustrial relations counselors, on unemployment 
benefits in the United States and England, and 
on her teaching experience at the University 
of Chicago. 

Miss Gilson is an ardent and convincing ex- 
ponent of equal rights and responsibilities for 
women. She says of women, “Too often they 
grow into physical maturity only to face a 
world offering even more emotional conflicts 
to them than to men. For millions of women 
can’t know where they are going and don’t even 
know where they want to go. No clear course 
is offered them, no basic concept that idleness 
and lack of purpose, regardless of background 
and income, are as disgraceful for them as for 
men, that self respect is dependent upon the 
dignified performance of some function essen- 
tial to human development and to the preserva- 
tion of a healthy society. . . . I believe that all 
women of working ages and physical capacity, 
regardless of income, should be expected to 
earn their livings either in or out of the home.” 

The book is interesting as a portrayal of the 
early days of scientific management and of the 
emergence of a philosophy and methodology 
of administration that has had a profound in- 
fluence on present-day thought and practice. 
Although the book does not emphasize man- 
agement techniques as such, in furnishing the 
background for advanced present day practices, 
it should provide stimulus and inspiration for 
students in the field. 

CATHERINE S. EAST 

United States Civil Service Commission 

Washington, D. C. 


BOOK NOTES 

Cost-of-Living Salary Plans for Municipal Em- 

ployees. J. M. Leonard and Rosina Mohaupt, 

Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research, 

Incorporated. Detroit, Michigan. February, 

1942. 51 pp. $.50. 

This report deals with the broad problem of 
cost-of-living adjustments to municipal salaries 








and the practical application of several adjust- 
ment plans now in operation. Although the 
study is intended to contribute to the solution 
of the problems of salary policy in Detroit, the 
analyses of cost-of-living salary adjustment 
plans are made from a research point of view; 
that is, they do not rely for meaning upon the 
Detroit frame of reference. Principal attention 
is given to the St. Paul plan and to a plan 
recently adopted by the Dearborn, Michigan, 
school system. 


Barriers to Youth Employment. Paul T. David, 
American Council on Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1942. 110 pp. $1.75. 


The purpose of this book, prepared for the 
American Youth Commission, is to deal “with 
some of the more conspicuous obstacles which 
frequently seem to stand in the way of youth 
employment.” It is not intended, however, to 
be a complete study, but is complementary to 
the previously published general report of the 
American Youth Commission, “Youth and the 
Future.” In addition to general background 
material concerning the organization of em- 
ployment, the report considers such topics of 
major importance as: the relationship between 
youth employment and controls which are 
exercised over entrance into occupations, the 
problems of seniority, share-the-work, and em- 
ployment stabilization; the problem of child 
labor, including state and federal legislative 
regulation; and the question of state and fed- 
eral minimum wages and juvenile wage policy. 


Government and Politics in the United States. 
Harold Zink. The Macmillan Company. 
New York. 1942. 1091 pp. $4.00. 


As adequate a presentation of public person- 
nel administration as appears in any college 
text designed for general courses in American 
government has been included in this new 
book by Professor Zink of DePauw University. 
Although the major discussion of public per- 
sonnel techniques appears in connection with 
the administration of the national government, 
several pages are devoted to the merit system 
in the chapter on state administration. Perhaps, 
however, the salient feature of the volume is 
the realistic descriptions of the operations of 
the spoils system which appear at several points, 
particularly in the discussions of the organiza- 
tion of political parties and the functions of 
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the Governor. The author fully realizes the 
importance of the role of personnel adminis- 
tration, whether on a spoils basis or the pre- 
ferred merit basis, in the whole galaxy of 
American governmental institutions. This 
point of view is characteristic of the entire 
volume and should be a source of recommenda- 
tion to political science students and teachers. 


Women in War Industries. Helen Baker. In- 
dustrial Relations Section, Princeton Uni- 
versity, Princeton, New Jersey. 1942. 82 pp. 
$1.50. 


Employment of Women in the Federal Govern- 
ment, 1923 to 1939. Rachel Fesler Nyswander 
and Janet M. Hooks. Bulletin of the 
Women’s Bureau, No. 182. United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 1941. 60 pp. $.10. 


These pamphlets represent two replies to the 
many recent queries for information concern- 
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ing work opportunities for women in both 
government and industry. Though the employ- 
ment of women has been substantially increas- 
ing in the past three decades, woman power 
remains a large and relatively unexplored 
source of labor supply. Women in War Indus- 
tries gives the results of a study begun in Octo- 
ber, 1941 by the Industrial Relations Section 
of Princeton University, and supplements a 
preliminary report which was issued in Febru- 
ary, 1942. It summarizes the principal personnel 
problems facing industry in connection with 
the greater employment of women, and evalu- 
ates the methods which have been used by the 
United States and Great Britain to meet these 
problems. A selected bibliography is included. 
The bulletin on Employment of Women in 
Federal Government, 1923 to 1939, analyses 
data on the particular occupations and salaries 
of women in the federal service. Information 
on how to qualify for federal employment is 
also included. 
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PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION— 
GENERAL ASPECTS 


72. Jessen, Preben. The where’s and how’s of better 
utilization of materials, equipment and labor. Ad- 
vanced Management 7 (2) April-June, 1942: 86:go. 
—The war effort requires the effective utilization of 
all available materials, productive facilities, and 
manpower. The materials problem can be met by a 
reduction of wastage, and the conservation and 
substitution of materials. A reduction of wastage can 
be brought about after a careful study of where and 
why waste occurs and how to eliminate it; by reduc- 
tion of spoilages and surpluses; reworking, repair- 
ing, storing, and reselling of defective, and spoiled 
materials; standardization and simplification of de- 
sign, and unification of patterns; efficient ma- 
chinery; and sufficient well-trained personnel. The 
conservation and substitution of materials can be 
effected through establishing usage and waste 
standards, and bonuses, reconsideration of product 
design to trim off features which exceed require- 
ments, and reconsideration of methods and formulae 
for the conservation of the scarce materials. A more 
efficient use of productive facilities may be reached 
by management itself through the elimination of the 
purchase, rental, or construction of equipment 
which cannot return their cost reasonably fast; the 
elimination of machine idleness due to lack of ma- 
terials, poor planning or supervision; and the 
proper care of equipment. Those matters affecting 
a more effective use of productive facilities which 
are not wholly within the control of management 
are the failure or inability or management, unions, 
and government to provide satisfactory rules and 
regulations governing the work, enough trained 
operators, proper incentives for subcontracting and 
conversion, and sufficient materials for production. 
The problem of labor conservation can be met in 
part by previously mentioned actions and by more 
effective supervision and subdivision of operations, 
the use of skilled operators only on jobs requiring 
skill, greater use of machines, extension of effective 
working time, and the substitution of women for 
men. An increased use of women in industry would 
enable an increased output of war materials and 
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still permit the building of an armed force of 
maximum power.—Charles F. Parker, Jr. 


73. Moore, Herbert, Supervision (No. 1—Selec- 
tion). Personnel Journal. 20 (10) April, 1942: 353- 
356.—While still responsible for maintaining pro- 
duction schedules and adequate quality standards, 
the modern foreman must also know: the details and 
the soundness of management’s wishes; the reaction 
of workers to every decision and request of manage- 
ment; and to what extent fairness of treatment, 
satisfaction of values, and harmony with interests 
and abilities are realized. Knowing the men from 
every angle, the foreman can measure his men’s 
abilities, interests, hopes, and ambitions; discover 
their trainability in other related, and even unre- 
lated, fields; in addition to training them for the 
jobs under his direction. Discontentment must be 
interpreted in terms of its latent causes to prevent 
boisterous expression. The foreman has to care for 
the controls, and “paper work” required by govern- 
ment or the company; solicit suggestion or devise 
means for improving quality and quantity of work 
and the condition of the work place; help replace 
those who resign; and be alert for new channels of 
service for the company products. The foreman’s 
success depends on other factors in addition to job 
knowledge and job efficiency. There are three tools 
which can be of value in selecting those who are 
qualified for supervisory responsibilities: (1) a 
general intelligence test in which desirable attain- 
ment levels will vary with different types of 
supervisory responsibility as determined by reliable 
cross sections of present foremen; (2) a personality 
test in which indices are checked against behavior 
and the rating of superiors; and (3) an interview 
that is directed toward eliciting those qualities that 
are essential in the supervisory relationship and that 
cannot be appraised by existing personality tests 
and rating forms.—Earl C. Shedd. 


74. Jackey, David E. Supervision (No. 2—Train- 
ing). Personnel Journal. 20 (10) April, 1942: 357- 
362. The present cry for more and better leaders 
is due to several factors including industry’s failure 
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to accept its responsibility for training. Industry has 
regarded training as expensive, adding to the cost 
of the product. Not enough study has been con- 
ducted to show that whether or not training exists, 
other production costs are hidden somewhere. The 
forward looking industry will adopt an organized 
plan for the selection and training of supervisors. 
A plan for detecting good supervisory material in 
every department is imperative to insure an oppor- 
tunity for individuals to show the required charac- 
teristics. Characteristics of a good supervisor in- 
clude: health, knowledge, training, and experience 
in the work he is supervising, initiative, prompt de- 
cision, progressiveness, temperate aggressiveness, a 
mind capable of organizing work in logical and 
efficient manner, and good judgment of human na- 
ture. Management must approve of the training pro- 
gram by action as well as by word. Introductory 
training is probably best handled through a formal 
program conducted informally and might include: 
(1) foremanship and what it is, using organization 
charts; (2) foreman-management relations; (3) 
foreman-worker relations; and (4) leadership and 
self-improvement. The second phase of the program, 
growth on the job, is best conducted either by out- 
side specialists or by specially trained key men in the 
plant. The training programs should include: 
proper methods of presenting managements policies 
to the workers; proper presentation of the worker's 
problems to management; methods of obtaining 
decisions from management; and correspondence, 
reports, and communications. Training in “fore- 
man-worker relations” should include: instruction 
in company policies, company problems, dealing 
with human nature, transfers, training, retraining, 
hiring, firing, government labor laws and regula- 
tions, and delegation of responsibilities. Methods 
of handling classifications, adjustments of person- 
ality conflicts, worker deficiencies, discipline, selec- 
tion, and rating should also be considered.—Earl 
C. Shedd. 


75. Byer, Herman B. Geographic distribution of 
federal civilian employees, 1936-1941. Monthly Labor 
Review. 54 (4) April, 1942: 919-926.—For each of 
the 183,908 employees in the executive branch of the 
federal government in Washington in June, 1941, 
there were more than 6 stationed elsewhere in the 
United States, its territories and possessions, and 
foreign countries. The total of 1,358,150 civilian 
employees in June, 1941 was approximately 67 per 
cent higher than the total in December, 1936, but 
the expansion over this period resulted in little 
change in the 6-1 ratio of workers outside and inside 
the District of Columbia. Largely as a result of the 
national defense program, federal civilian employ- 
ment increased 46 per cent between December 1939 
and June 1941. New York led all other states in the 
number of federal employees in June 1941 with a 


total of 118,736, or about two-thirds as many as in 
Washington, D. C. For every 1,000 persons living in 
New York there were g federal civilian employees. 
In the other states the proportions ranged from g in 
West Virginia to 32 in Nevada. In the District of 
Columbia, 277 out of every 1,000 persons were em- 
ployed by the federal government and in the 
Panama Canal Zone the ratio was 762 per 1,000. 
About 73 per cent of all civilian employees in the 
executive branch of the federal government in June 
1941 were in the classified service; in the states the 
percentage ranged from 31 in Tennessee to gi in 
Maine. Three out of every five civilian employees 
were men; even in the District of Columbia, where 
there was the highest proportion of women, three of 
every five federal employees were men.—Charles H. 
Bentley. 


PERSONNEL AGENCY MANAGEMENT 


76. Farquhar, Henry H. The anomaly of func- 
tional authority at the top. Advanced Management. 
7 (2) April-June, 1942: 51-54, 83.—The vesting of 
authority in specialists along functional lines was a 
splendid organizational technique and has proven 
effective in the case of “functional foremen” re- 
sponsible only for the actual processing phases of 
manufacturing. From the top level of organization 
it became necessary long ago to split up the work of 
the chief executive into broad operating or action 
functions with a manager in charge of each. The 
problem was presented by the specialized services. 
The military established these special functions in 
staff advisors (advisors on personnel, intelligence, 
training, supply, planning) or service units (chemi- 
cal warfare, finance, medical care, manufacture, 
etc.), preserving the unity of command. Other ad- 
ministrators set up various specialists with authority 
to issue orders to all line or operating men. The 
latter solution violates the principles of the unity 
of command, makes it impossible to fix individual 
responsibility, lowers morale, hinders policy forma- 
tion and vigorous execution. This introduction of 
functional authority at the top makes the role of the 
administrator more rather than less difficult. It is a 
perversion of sound principles of organization as 
developed for a specific purpose, to a use for which 
they were not intended, for which they are not 
adapted, in a way in which their originator never 
practiced and would have condemned.—Charles F. 
Parker, Jr. 


77. McPherson, J. C. Mathematical operations with 
punched cards. Journal of the American Statistical 
Association. 37 (218) June, 1942: 275-281.—In the 
past fifty years there has been a significant change in 
the extent and complexity of computations neces- 
sary to apply mathematical formulae to concrete 
situations. In the higher branches of mathematics 
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which have been called into use, the mathematical 
expressions are often simple, but the actual labor 
of carrying out the computations indicated can re- 
quire weeks of work. Punched-card tabulating ma- 
chines, because they require no further manual 
work than the original entry of the problem on 
punched-cards which actuate automatic machines, 
form the most powerful, yet little used, tool yet 
devised for the performance of mathematical com- 
putations. The usefulness of electrical punched- 
card accounting machines in handling statistical 
and accounting procedures has led to the develop- 
ment of a series of machines, each designed to per- 
form a specific function and record its results in a 
form for further automatic machine handling. These 
machines read a line at a time and with automatic 
reading of the cards goes a high speed of computing 
and handling of individual problems. There are 
some six punched-card machines of demonstrated 
value in handling mathematical work. The auto- 
matic multiplier is perhaps the most useful for com- 
puting work. Its operation is completely automatic, 
and on such work as eight by eight multiplications 
its speed is 750 multiplications per hour. On smaller 
problems, speeds up to 1500 per hour can be ob- 
tained. The reproducer can transfer all or part of 
the punched information on one set of cards to 
another set of cards at a rate of 100 cards per minute. 
It is useful in making copies of tables or parts of 
tables and for combining intermediate results onto 
a single card for further processing. The automatic 
sorting machine, operating at a rate of 400 cards per 
minute, can rearrange a set of cards into another 
sequence or bring together all cards with a similar 
punched designation. The collator can interleave 
two separate files of cards, select cards from one file 
which match cards in another file, or select from a 
file all cards falling between specified limits. The 
electric accounting machine is a giant printing- 
adding machine which is actuated by the passage of 
cards through it at speeds as high as 150 cards per 
minute. It can be used to perform a variety of opera- 
tions, including adding to a capacity of 80 digits, 
subtracting, or eliminating amounts punched in 
one or several fields of the cards. The adding wheels 
may be grouped at will and several factors may be 
added simultaneously. Interpreters are available for 
printing on the cards the information punched. 
Among the important uses of some or all of these 
machines are: (1) the construction of tables, in- 
cluding those to be used in converting raw scores; 
(2) various operations in connection with the synthe- 
sis and analysis of harmonic functions; (3) progres- 
sive digiting such as in the computation of multiple 
correlations; and (4) the evaluation of determi- 
nants. In addition to the direct use of these basic 
principles there is a wide variety of problems which 
can be solved by combinations or repeated appli- 
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cation of the basic punched card steps. These in- 
clude the preparation of scatter diagrams, and factor 
analysis.—Kenneth E. Dougan. 


78. Koran, Sidney W. Machines in civil service test- 
ing. Educational and Psychological Measurement. 
2 (2) April, 1942: 167-200.—The increased examin- 
ing task of civil service agencies in recent years has 
expedited the use of machines in scoring tests. The 
most widely used of these devices, the IBM test 
scoring machine, uses an electric current passing 
through correctly placed pencil marks to register 
the candidates’ scores directly on a meter. Objective 
examinations may be arranged to save time and 
scoring costs by this method. Generally a separate 
answer sheet is required, except where tests are 
short enough to be printed on special answer sheets. 
Pencils with high graphite content lead must be 
used. Unfamiliarity with the use of the answer sheet 
can be reduced as a source of incidental error by 
adequate instructions placed near sections to which 
they apply. Both true-false and multiple-choice type 
items may be used in the same test, though it is best 
to keep each type separate. Sub-tests of multiples 
of go items falling within one or more fields on the 
scoring machine may be scored separately to permit 
differential weighting. Examples are given of several 
types of tests arranged for machine scoring. This 
scoring method is extremely accurate when all pre- 
cautions are taken, though usually some papers 
must be checked manually. Other uses of the ma- 
chine include the scoring of graphic rating scales 
and service ratings, the computation of item analy- 
ses, reliability coefficients, intercorrelations and 
similar operations in research projects which would 
not be economical to do manually. (Formulae for 
the machine computation of test reliabilities and 
similar data are included in the article.)\—John A. 
Ohlson. 


79. Unsigned. Research and planning in manage- 
ment. Public Management. 24 (5) May, 1942: 138- 
142.—City managers know that in the many deci- 
sions they make daily, the better they understand a 
problem, the more likely they are to make a sound 
decision. In order, however, to leave time for plan- 
ning and formulating policy, they must rely on 
others for research. Research, then, is basic to 
planning, and planning is basic to administration 
and management. The kind of research needed by 
the manager is determined by the problems he faces, 
and the decisions he must make. Since his job is to 
formulate policy, and that of his council to deter- 
mine policy, each must have sources of information 
on which to base decisions. The primary source of 
information for the council is the manager, who 
may supplement and reinterpret information in 
the hands of the council from outside sources. Re- 
search, however, does not end with the determina- 
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tion of legislative policies. The manager and his de- 
partment heads must still formulate and determine 
administrative policy. This consists of filling in the 
details of council policy and adjusting existing ad- 
ministrative policy to changed conditions. In smaller 
cities this research may have to be done by the 
regular operating personnel. In a medium sized 
city a more formal research organization may be 
established, and in the larger cities research units 
may be established in operating departments in ad- 
dition to the administrative research agency which 
may be located perhaps in the budget bureau as an 
aid to the chief administrator. Such administrative 
research must be done by persons who also under- 
stand the functions and tasks of the operating de- 
partments. Whatever the local situation may be, 
certain general observations may be made about the 
organization of research. The manager should wher- 
ever possible delegate research to subordinates. The 
manager should see that operating agencies under- 
stand the importance of research, undertake in- 
quiries on their own initiative, and keep abreast of 
research and technical developments in their fields. 
Full use should also be made of all sources outside 
the city government such as universities, other gov- 
ernmental agencies and civic, professional or indus- 
trial groups. Minimum organization for research 
requires that someone be responsible for knowing 
where to turn for information. This may be the ad- 
ministrative assistant or the central planning 
agency. The manager should also have available 
sources of information on the major fields in which 
managerial or broad problems arise. A survey of 
agencies and the type of assistance they render will 
aid in accomplishing this. Public libraries, and pro- 
fessional and technical organizations can be called 
upon to supply the manager and department heads 
with information. The need for research in govern- 
ment arises from the inescapable fact that decisions 
have to be made. The wisest choice is more likely 
to be made if the situation in which the decision is 
to be made is thoroughly understood, and if the 
probable results of the various possible decisions 
are clearly and fearlessly faced. This can be done 
without an elaborately organized research agency, 
although the gathering of pertinent information 
and its analysis as a basis for planning and action 
can be better facilitated through organized effort. 
More important, however, is the presence of an in- 
quiring attitude common to the whole administra- 
tion—John H. Huss. 


80. Eves, Edward Victor. The organization of man- 
power. Public Administration (England). XX (1) 
January to June, 1942: 19-27.—This is essentially a 
war of machines. The armed forces need huge 
quantities of equipment which require much more 
skilled and highly trained labor to make, maintain, 
and manipulate, than was the case in the last war. 
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In addition, it is necessary to have large civilian de- 
fense services, which constitute a problem not pres- 
ent in the last war. The proper organization of 
manpower is, therefore, of the utmost importance. 
To enable the supply of manpower to meet the 
demand, the highest degree of organization is es- 
sential, for the skill of every man and woman, 
whether in the armed forces or in industry, must 
be used so that it makes the maximum contribution 
to the war effort. In the matter of recruiting for the 
armed forces, many lessons were learned from the 
war of 1914-18: (1) the question as to whether con- 
scription or voluntary methods should be used was 
settled by the Military Training Act of 1931, which 
introduced compulsory military training for young 
men of twenty, and when war came it was a simple 
matter to extend military service by age groups; (2) 
much less emphasis has been placed upon the call- 
ing up of single men first, other measures having 
been taken to deal with individual cases of hard- 
ship; and (3) the men are dealt with by a civil de- 
partment until they actually join their units. After 
registration for military service, each man’s posi- 
tion in relation to the Schedule of Reserved Occu- 
pations is examined. This Schedule is the instru- 
ment by which the Minister of Labour and National 
Service carries out his task of insuring that the na- 
tion’s manpower and skill is properly distributed 
between the armed forces, the civilian defense serv- 
ices, and industry, according to their respective 
needs. The needs of the armed forces for skilled 
men are great, for the army has 160 service trades, 
the navy and the air force over go each, and most of 
them require men who are also much needed by in- 
dustry for the production of munitions. While the 
Schedule allows a sufficient number of these skilled 
men to be called up, it only permits them to go into 
the forces in their service trades, not for “general 
service” (except in the case of R.A.F. pilots and 
observers). Although the Schedule can regulate the 
types and ages of workers who shall go into the 
forces or stay in industry, it cannot bring back into 
industry men who have enlisted. Special arrange- 
ments with the military authorities are necessary to 
do this. The Schedule operated until April 1941, 
and was compiled on a purely occupational basis. 
The men with valuable skill were retained so that 
they could be diverted to work of national impor- 
tance, but as more men were needed in the forces, it 
became necessary to comb out those engaged in the 
less important industries and a new Schedule of 
Reserved Occupations and Protected Establishments 
was issued. The success of the war effort depends 
very largely on the organization of the supply of 
labor so that no man’s skill is wasted. As produc- 
tion increases the supply of skilled men will have 
to be spread still more thinly to man new and ex- 
tended factories, and this can be done only by 
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much more dilution, breaking down of processes, 
up-grading of unskilled and semi-skilled workers, 
and the training by employers of more labor. If 
more men are needed for the armed forces and the 
raising of the age for military service is to be 
avoided, it is clear that more men must be combed 
from industries non-essential to the war effort. 
—Louis E. Hosch. 


81. Bingham, Walter V. The army personnel classi- 
fication system. The Annals 220 March, 1942: 19-20. 
—In a rapidly expanding military force, effective 
utilization of occupational skills already possessed 
by citizen soldiers is a first consideration in the 
personnel classification program which has three 
objectives: to conserve manpower; to expedite train- 
ing; and to enhance morale. Unfortunately, military 
duties seldom duplicate exactly civilian trades, and 
the occupational supply in some fields fails to meet 
military necessities, so that it becomes essential in 
classifying and allocating personnel to take account 
of many other factors. The assets of the citizen sol- 
dier are analyzed: (1) at an Army Induction Station, 
where he receives a searching physical examination; 
(2) at a Reception Center where a tentative decision 
as to his best usefulness is made on the basis of 
records of his background and experience and his 
mental ability as measured by the General Classi- 
fication Test and; (3) at the Replacement Training 
Center where he learns basic military skills, is given 
further aptitude tests, and is observed by his super- 
visors at a variety of duties. During this last period, 
a certain proportion of men are selected for train- 
ing as army specialists and others begin to emerge 
as potential officer training material. The classi- 
fication officer makes allocations of the recruits who 
are ready for assignment to tactical units, so as to 
form a balanced regiment. Thereafter, with the as- 
sistance of professional staff provided by the Ad- 
jutant General, it becomes the duty of commanders 
of the regiment’s component units to see that en- 
listed men are properly employed. Only three broad 
categories of military duty are recognized for officers: 
line, staff, and a specific specialty. The complete 
records maintained for each officer of the Reserve 
Corps, which has supplied the majority of com- 
missioned personnel, are available for area com- 
manders in making their selections. In addition, 
officers are obtained from officer candidate schools 
established for each branch of the service. Enlisted 
men accepted for officer training at the completion 
of basic training must have demonstrated capacity 
for leadership. While it is inevitable in the exi- 
gencies of war that there will be some individual and 
even wholesale occupational misplacements, the 
Army is striving for a practical, expeditious, and 
efficient system of personnel procurement and place- 
ment. Pertinent Army regulations have been re- 
vised, an amplified code of occupations published, 
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studies made of occupational supply and demand, 
new mental and trade tests devised and validated, 
and a school established for training officers in classi- 
fication purposes and procedures.—Edith Kern 
Mosher. 


82. Cooper, Richard W. Position classification in 
the war program. Personnel Administration. 4 (8) 
April, 1942 1-10.—Through the personnel office in 
its Division of Central Administrative Services, the 
Office for Emergency Management provides per- 
sonnel services to 15 of the 17 war agencies under its 
aegis, including among others the Office of Lend- 
Lease Administration, Office of Civilian Defense, 
National War Labor Board, Office of Defense 
Transportation, and War Manpower Commission. 
The two OEM agencies which have established their 
own personnel offices are the War Production Board 
and the Office of Price Administration. Classifica- 
tion of positions of these heterogeneous agencies is 
difficult because of the unrelated functions, geo- 
graphical dispersion in Washington, their role of 
coordination which calls for few intermediate posi- 
tions, and their rapid growth to 10,000 employees 
in April, 1942. To provide rapid but effective serv- 
ice, the OEM personnel office has established 
seven classification units (five headed by classifica- 
tion analysts at the $3800 level), each of which is 
housed with the agency or agencies served. Similar 
physical decentralization has been effected for other 
personnel services so that a virtually complete 
branch office under a branch personnel officer now 
exists in five agencies. Because of the shortage of 
classification analysts for central and field offices, 
between April 1941 and April 1942 more than 35 
capable young men and women at the $2000 level 
were selected and trained. Results of a year’s ex- 
perience in intensive training has shown the de- 
sirability of combining actual supervised work ex- 
perience with reading and lectures over a six week 
period. Due to the large scale and physical decen- 
tralization of operations, internal coordination has 
been difficult. One means of coordination is a series 
of staff meetings divided into groups according to 
the grade of the classification analyst; another is 
the reduction to writing of all clerical and minor 
technical personnel procedures. A classification 
council of all classification unit heads in OEM and 
the War Production Board was organized in 1941 
for discussion of common classification problems. 
A weekly classification seminar for technical staff 
members attracts a large voluntary attendance. To 
speed the work of the decentralized classification 
units and branch offices, full responsibility is ac- 
corded them for preparing, signing, and transmit- 
ting to the Civil Service Commission classification 
sheets for all positions up to and including the 
$3800 grades, with only a post-audit conducted by 
the OEM central classification office. Not quite so 
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much decentralization is commonly in effect for the 
ten field offices, where new positions over $1800 
must be approved in Washington; as the field classi- 
fication analysts gain in experience, greater respon- 
sibility will be shifted to them. The following addi- 
tional devices further speed the classification proc- 
ess: when a new operating division or section is to 
be established, the newly appointed chief meets 
with the head of the OEM classification unit for the 
agency and a representative of the Civil Service 
Commission at an organization conference where 
final agreements may be immediately reached as to 
the class and grade allocations of new positions to 
be established; final review and signatures of operat- 
ing officials on classification sheets have been elimi- 
nated, relying only on agreement on draft speci- 
fications and inspection of a duplicate copy of the 
final specification sent to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion; the decentralization of the Civil Service Com- 
mission permits the assignment of three representa- 
tives in the OEM personnel office who have author- 
ity to give immediate final approval to all specifica- 
tions up to and including CAF-12; duplicating desk 
audits have been eliminated; the typing load has 
been reduced by elimination of such unessential 
typing as classification sheets for new positions 
identical to ones already approved; a new form for 
field offices avoids the redescription of a position by 
a regional classification officer if the employee has 
furnished a satisfactory description; for new divi- 
sions or positions which are not completely formu- 
lated, there has been prepared and guardedly used 
a Master Classification Sheet which contains a very 
general description of duties and relationships suffi- 
cient to enable classification prior to preparation of 
specifications when the organization or position be- 
comes more definite; and finally, standard approved 
specifications for common positions have been uti- 
lized wherever possible. Much remains to be done in 
further improvement of procedures, techniques, 
and attitudes. (This is the first of two articles deal- 
ing with various aspects of the subject.)—Jean 
Charters Graham. 


RECRUITMENT; SELECTION; 
INDUCTION 


83. Older, H. J. A note on the twenty-minute time 
limit of the Otis S-A tests when used with superior 
high school students. Journal of Applied Psychology. 
26 (2) April, 1942: 241-244.—A special feature of the 
Otis Self-Administering Tests of Mental Ability, 
Higher Examination form, is the optional use of a 
flexible time limit. Two groups of superior high 
school students recently were given both the Otis 
test and the American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination, 1938 edition. In admin- 
istering the Otis test, the first group was tested with 
a thirty minute limit; the second group with a 
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twenty minute limit. The twenty minute time limit 
scores were converted into terms of thirty minute 
scores. The slight tendency of the second group to 
exceed the first group on the A. C. E. examination 
was found to have no statistical significance. How- 
ever, the second group showed a tendency to exceed 
the first group on the Otis which was statistically 
highly significant. Tables containing details of the 
results are printed in support of these findings. It 
was concluded from these results that use of a 
twenty minute time limit is not justified, at least for 
the age range tested, even for survey purposes if the 
scores are to be compared with thirty minute scores 
made by any other group of subjects. However since 
the twenty minute limit test does place subjects in 
the same relative rank as the A. C. E. examination it 
has applicability for such research purposes as the 
determination of the relative ability of two 
similarly tested groups.—Harry H. Fite. 


84. Thorndike, Robert L. Two screening tests of 
verbal intelligence. Journal of Applied Psychology. 
26 (2) April, 1942: 128-135.—In preparation for a 
survey of the American voting public by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Public Opinion a short intelligence 
test was developed. For such a purpose (a test 
covering no more than ten minutes was the goal), a 
test comprising only one type of testing material 
seemed most suitable. Since it is recognized as one 
of the best forms and peculiarly suited for the adult 
groups to be tested, a vocabulary test was selected. 
Multiple-choice items from the I. E. R. Intelligence 
Scale CAVD and other vocabulary items from the 
vocabulary test of Form L of the Revised Stanford 
Binet were assembled and standardized. Two 
twenty-word test forms were developed from the 
I. E. R. material and standardized by administer- 
ing them along with a standardized intelligence test 
to school and college groups. The words used in the 
tests, the groups tested, and the tests that were em- 
ployed are described. Mental age equivalents for 
vocabulary scores were computed by two methods. 
The average of the values obtained by the two 
methods were :1sed in the final tables of mental age 
equivalents which was prepared. These tables are 
reproduced. In brief the two methods employed in 
standardization were as follows: (1) For each school 
grade group tested the percentile corresponding to 
each vocabulary score was found and the mental age 
corresponding to this percentile was determined. 
(2) After average M. A. and vocabulary scores were 
computed for each group and plotted on graph 
paper, a curve giving the mental age corresponding 
to vocabulary scores was fitted by eye. The Stanford 
Binet material was not used it so happened, in the 
survey described. However, Dr. Thorndike describes 
how several short form vocabulary tests were de- 
veloped from this material and standardized.—Harry 
H. Fite. 
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85. Deming, W. Edwards. On a classification of 
the problems of statistical inference. Journal of the 
American Statistical Association. 37 (218) June, 
1942: 173-185.—Scientific data are not taken for 
museum purposes; the ultimate purpose is to pro- 
vide a basis for action or recommendation for ac- 
tion. The step between the collection of data and 
the action is prediction. The scientific attitude is to 
base the action on rational predictions and the de- 
gree of belief associated with the prediction as well 
as on the possible consequences of different courses 
of action. Any method of inference which does not 
help to predict or does not affect the degree of be- 
lief in the prediction is irrelevant. It may be useful 
to distinguish between two types of problems that 
confront the statistician in his job of making predic- 
tions. Type A is the problem in which action is based 
on a prediction regarding future measurement of a 
product already in existence. For instance, in the 
inspection of an industrial product a sampling is 
taken of a particular lot, the disposition of that lot 
being to accept, reject, regrade, sort, or repair on the 
basis of the study. Type B is the problem in which 
action is based on a prediction regarding something 
not yet subject to measurement. For instance, an 
inspection may be made of the same lot of industrial 
products referred to in the example of type A, but 
the purpose is to forestall an undesirable percentage 
of rejections in the future or to point the way to 
improvements in future quality. Statistical problems 
in social and economic studies may also be classified 
as type A or type B. Knowledge of the subject 
matter of the study is essential in both the type A 
problem and the type B problem. For instance, the 
statistician must recognize the fact that in type A 
problems the sampling and measuring may intro- 
duce biases. It will not do to issue one statement or 
prediction as a statistician and some other state- 
ment as an economist, sociologist, agriculture ex- 
pert, engineer, or some other specialist. Knowledge 
of the subject matter and of the limitations of 
measurement are necessary in the interpretation of 
results. The same necessity for a knowledge of the 
subject matter applies when the study is carried out 
as a type B problem. In addition to data obtained 
from type A surveys, evidence for the solution of a 
type B problem may come from studies of the under- 
lying process from the standpoint of sociology, 
economics, or whatever may be involved, all of 
which requires a considerable knowledge of the 
subject matter but may replace a vast amount of 
experimental data of type A. Recognition of the 
two types of problems and methods is necessary in 
the planning of any survey or experiment. The 
classification will affect the design of the survey, the 
funds needed, the amount of detail necessary and 
tabulation, the areas of tabulation, the advisability 
of sampling and its kind, size, and distribution. 
—Kenneth E. Dougan. 
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TRAINING 


86. Unsigned. Training as a management function. 
Public Management. 24 (6) June, 1942: 168-73.—A 
city manager is both directly, and indirectly respon- 
sible for employee training. He is directly respon- 
sible for training department heads and administra- 
tive assistants. While training responsibility can be 
delegated by the manager, he must sell the need of 
a training program himself, assign training respon- 
sibilities among his subordinates, formulate or re- 
view the policies of the administration with respect 
to training, and review and appraise the training 
activities of the various departments and agencies. 
Training activities may be broadly classified as “in- 
side’ and “outside” training, depending upon 
whether training is performed by city officials or 
agencies, or by outside agencies. Choosing from 
among these agencies is a function of the city man- 
ager. The method of administering training courses 
also serves to indicate training policies. The deter- 
mination of whether training should be made 
optional or compulsory with the employee is moot. 
Generally speaking, however, it is held unwise to 
make any training compulsory which requires em- 
ployee time or money expenditure. Compulsion also 
provides a poor atmosphere for training. Positive 
employee attitudes toward training have been cre- 
ated by better promotional opportunities for those 
engaging in training courses. Also, certificates and 
public notice are given to employees successfully 
completing training courses. The costs of training 
also raise complex problems. A city must be willing 
to bear some of the cost if employees are to become 
actively interested. Otherwise interest depreciates, 
and employee participation is lacking. Leaves of 
absence are given employees for training, but in 
most cases for only a short time. Most training 
courses are held the latter part of the business day, 
or in the evening. Admittance to training courses is 
granted to as many qualified employees as possible 
to avoid charges of favoritism, and to discover as 
much promotional material as possible. Conclusions 
and recommendations resulting’ from this survey 
show the following: (1) the need for more attention 
to training of administrative and supervisory per- 
sonnel; (2) the great scarcity of competent instruc- 
tors; (3) too little attention given to employee 
participation in planning and administering a train- 
ing program, and (4) responsibility for training 
should be more clearly defined.—William W. Shaw. 


87. Vietheer, George C. Apprenticeship-learner- 
ship program of the Panama Canal and Railroad Com- 
pany. Personnel Administration. 4 (9) May, 1942: 
g-12.—The isolation of the Canal Zone has always 
made the recruitment of skilled American workers 
a serious problem, even in normal times. Similarly 
the employment opportunities of unskilled local 
residents were sharply limited, since private industry 
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is prohibited and the government of the Panama 
Canal is the only employer. To offset these condi- 
tions in part, and thereby serve the interests both 
of the government and the Canal Zone community, 
an apprenticeship and learnership program gradu- 
ally evolved. Operation of the present system is the 
responsibility of the division of personnel super- 
vision and management of the Panama Canal and 
the Panama Railroad Company, working in close 
cooperation with department and division heads. 
There is also a continuing committee known as the 
Apprentice-Learner Committee, appointed by the 
Governor of the Panama Canal, which serves actively 
in an advisory capacity. Appointments of appren- 
tices and learners are made from registers of eligibles 
which are established from applicants who meet age 
limits and minimum educational requirements. Be- 
fore appointment, the applicants selected are re- 
quired to sign a written agreement to complete the 
full training period and to endeavor to give service 
satisfactory in all respects. There are apprentice- 
ships in the mechanical crafts and learnerships in 
the other occupaticns. The term of apprenticeship 
or learnership is ordinarily four years, and consists 
of training both in the shop and in the apprentice 
school. In addition, there are clerical learnerships 
and a few courses of student training for which 
college graduation is required; for these the terms 
are somewhat shorter. Apprentices or learners are 
required to work the minimum number of hours 
daily prescribed for their crafts or occupations ex- 
cept that these hours include time spent in pre- 
scribed classes of instruction. Periodic efficiency 
ratings are given which include examinations for 
both the practical and academic phases of training. 
Promotions from one class to another are not auto- 
matic, but depend upon recommendations of the 
division heads. Upon satisfactory completion of an 
apprenticeship or learnership course, the tempo- 
rary employment therein is terminated. Whenever 
vacancies exist the graduates may be employed im- 
mediately; otherwise their names are placed upon 
eligible lists for consideration as vacancies develop. 
—William A. Grelle. 


88. Brown, Gerald. Where can we get executives? 
Personnel Journal. 21 (2) June, 1942: 47-53.—The 
sellers’ market on labor in defense areas has made it 
difficult for personnel managers in “non-vital” 
businesses to secure executive replacement from the 
labor market. One approach is to transfer promising 
material from other departments. Of necessity, this 
must be accompanied by an intensive training 
period. Such an approach leads to the favorable 
policy of promotion from within, based upon an 
aggressive, long-term in-service training program. In 
such a program, each departmental supervisor plays 
the important role of developing his subordinates 
in order that they may be in position to assume 


greater responsibility in periods of rapid adjust- 
ment. The central training bureau continues its 
function of induction training and serves as adviser, 
coordinator, and clearinghouse for training activi- 
ties. A promotional file may be used to keep up-to- 
date information on the availability of qualified 
executive or supervisory replacements. In such a 
file every executive or supervisory position is in- 
dexed, together with data on the development of 
possible replacements. Thus, every position can be 
analysed and training can be directed properly 
whenever inadequate protection on any one posi- 
tion is discovered. An excellent medium through 
which the training and developing program can 
work is the line type of organization where each 
employee has only one supervisor. In this type of 
organization, hidden executive talents often can be 
discovered. Sometimes a technique such as an 
“ambition blank” is of assistance in uncovering 
prospective executive material. The “ambition 
blank” gives the employee an opportunity to evalu- 
ate his job in terms of his own satisfaction and ‘to 
indicate his ambitions if he feels he could be better 
placed. Channelizing training through line super- 
visors rather than by a central agency means that 
the former also must be trained in the essentials of 
good leadership. Problem cases based upon situa- 
tions resulting from war-time restrictions may be 
developed and presented before leadership train- 
ing groups. After each supervisor has developed his 
solution to the problems, discussion groups are held 
in which line executives are given an opportunity 
to discuss their solutions to the cases in terms of 
the principles of good leadership. The central per- 
sonnel agency serves as moderator during these dis- 
cussions. In any case, the starting point in the ap- 
plication of new techniques of attack on war time 
personnel problems is the proper organization of 
personnel to provide the mechanism for coordinated 
activity. The personnel organization must be flex- 
ible to change and growth and above all must be 
recognized as a tool of management and not an end 
in itself—Raymond Kahn. 


89. Rommel, Rowena Bellows. The making of ad- 
ministrators. Public Administration Review. II (2) 
Spring, 1942: 113-15.—The Committee on Admin- 
istrative Personnel recently formed in the United 
States Civil Service Commission has the respon- 
sibility for finding competent personnel for the 
higher administrative jobs in war agencies. The 
necessity for creating this committee focuses atten- 
tion on the general lack, in the federal government, 
of all-round, well-trained administrators. Among 
the reasons advanced for this situation are: past 
emphasis on specialized civil service examinations 
geared to supply experienced technicians and sub- 
sequent promotion of such technicians to admin- 
istrative posts; and failure to train properly and to 
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develop the potential administrative talent enter- 
ing the federal service through more general exam- 
inations of which the two Junior Civil Service 
Examiner tests of 1934 and 1936 were the first. Un- 
fortunately, virtually all of the potential adminis- 
trators recruited through generalized examinations 
now find themselves well grooved in some special 
field, probably in personnel techniques and pro- 
cedures or in some substantive research field rather 
than in administration. These employees became 
valuable in their specialized fields and developed 
into technicians through a combination of agency 
pressure for getting a specific job done and personal 
desire to advance rapidly. They are not in a posi- 
tion to see a problem first and last with all its parts 
related to the major considerations at stake. Suc- 
cessful administrators must have certain attributes, 
including: sensitivity and understanding of people, 
common sense, and judgment. In addition they 
must possess ability, suitable personal characteristics 


and honest-to-goodness liking for administrative 
work. On the training side, it seems apparent that 
certain present policies are not showing an apprecia- 
ble degree of success. Among these are: teaching 
abstract principles of administration to a trainee 
for an administrative post; burying him in nu 
merous, ever-present federal procedures; side track. 
ing him in an operating job of a segment of a large 
program; steeping him in subject-matter research; 
leaving him too long in apex generalities without 
real contact with operating problems; or offering 
him only the vicarious administrative experience 
of administrative analysis. Significant improvement 
is vitally needed in the developmental program for 
government administrators. It must come about 
through conscious planning and action by top 
operating and administrative officials, not throug 

boot-pulling exertions by individual employees of 
occasional flying tackles by training experts.—Rob 
ert I. Biren. 








END OF VOLUME 3 


The October (No. 4) issue of PUBLIC PERSONNEL REVIEW concludes 
Volume 3 of the publication, covering the calendar year 1942. An in- 
dex to this volume will be issued separately and will be sent to all 
subscribers with the next issue of the magazine. 
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